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A SOUTHERN GATEWAY FOR EXPORT FLOUR 


fa] SHORT time ago a letter 
a] was sent out by the secre- 
tary of the New Orleans 
Board of Trade, Ltd., 
rie W which, beneath the simple 
announcement of the creation of an in- 
spection department for export flour, 
contains a suggestion of potentially very 
great significance to the American mill- 
ing industry. The secretary’s letter, ad- 
dressed to the editor of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, and under date of February 
12, is as follows: 

“The success of the New Orleans 
Board of Trade in the inspection of 
grain, rice, bananas and hay, now that 
we are exporting a considerable amount 
of flour, has determined us to establish 
a flour inspection department to serve 
the same purpose. 

“We are now offering this service to 
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those who have to do with the exporting 
of flour, and to the local trade, believing 
that the use of this facility will tend to 
stabilize the business and facilitate the 
trade. We believe that the certificates 
of this department will soon be recog- 
nized the world over, as are presently 
the certificates of the grain inspection 
and rice inspection bureaus. 

“While the Board of Trade has here- 
tofore made provision for inspection of 
flour through members of the flour com- 
mittee, this was to take care of casual 


. requests for inspection, but the demand 


for official certificates has grown to such 
an extent that it has- become necessary 
to establish an inspection department, 
with J, D. Journee as chief inspector, to 
become operative on March 1 next. 


The First Stage of the Export Journey: Grain Leaving St. Louis Bound for New Orleans 


“Mr. Journee is thoroughly competent, 
having had many years’ experience in 
the flour business. Therefore, those us- 
ing this service can feel entirely at ease 
as to the handling of their business. Of 
course, the findings of the chief inspector 
will always be subject to appeal to the 
flour committee, should any dissatisfac- 
tion occur as to an inspection. 

“We commend this service to those 
who handle flour through this market, 
believing that it will be of advantage to 
them to make use of the inspection de- 
partment of the New Orleans Board of 
Trade, Ltd.” 

The American exporter of flour has 
long since learned, by experience, to re- 
gard as his most dangerous competitor 
his fellow-countryman who is engaged in 





the foreign shipment of wheat. He has 
found that the greatest handicap to his 
export trade lies in the extraordinary 
facilities which have been created at sea- 
board terminals for the handling and 
transshipment of the raw material; he 
likewise discovered, particularly during 
the war days, that the congestion of the 
principal Atlantic ports, necessitating 
frequent embargoes against incoming 
rail freight, created an additional and 
often insurmountable barrier to the 
steady outward flow of American flour. 

New Orleans has of late played an 
enormously important part in this ex- 
port movement of grain. In 1920, in- 
deed, it was the leading wheat exporting 
outlet for the entire country, whereas, 
only seven years ago, it stood well down 
in the list. Its total wheat shipments 
in 1920 amounted to 49,590,000 bushels, 
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New York coming second with 45,593,000. 
Baltimore’s total exports of wheat for 
the year were 29,266,000 bushels, and 
Philadelphia’s 21,745,000. In 1913, on 
the other hand, when New York shipped 
abroad 49,020,000 bushels of wheat, Bal- 
timore 26,257,000 and Philadelphia 20,- 
162,000, New Orleans was represented 
by a modest 14,357,000 bushels. 

In the flour export trade the situa- 
tion has been quite different, although in 
flour shipments, as in those of wheat, 
New Orleans stood ahead of Baltimore 
in 1920, Its exports of flour, however, 
have grown very little since 1913, the 
figure for the earlier year being 1,262,000 
barrels, and for the later one 1,925,000. 
The flour shipments in 1920 were exceed- 
ed in 1919, 1918, 1916 and 1915, and pre- 
sumably also in 1917, for which year 
specific figures were not issued, the 
maximum having been reached in 1918, 
with total flour shipments amounting to 
2,669,000 barrels. 

This maximum total for flour ship- 
ments from New Orleans looks exceed- 
ingly small beside New York’s high: fig- 
ure of 8,654,000 barrels sent abroad in 
1919, or its total of 6,592,000 shipped in 
1920. Philadelphia, likewise, is well 
ahead of New Orleans in the matter of 
flour exports, with 2,622,000 barrels sent 
abroad last year, and a recent maximum 
of 4,048,000 reached in 1919. In other 
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words, while New Orleans has been 
jumping ahead as a wheat exporting 
outlet to such a degree as to have become 
the nation’s foremost wheat port, its 
gain in flour exports has been by no 
means proportionate. 

This has been, of course, largely due to 
the concentration of the attention of 
the New Orleans port authorities on the 
handling and shipment of the raw ma- 
terial. In the past ten years vast im- 
provements have been made in the facili- 
ties at New Orleans for grain handling, 
with the construction of immense new 
elevators equipped with admirable ma- 
chinery for the rapid and economical 
loading and unloading of bulk commodi- 
ties. It should be added that New Or- 
leans has likewise advanced far beyond 
most of the Atlantic ports in the in- 
stallation of suitable machinery for the 
handling of package goods, but progress 
in this direction has been far less rapid 
than the great strides made in convert- 
ing the city into a suitable outlet for the 
grain of the Mississippi valley. 

Three things immensely favor the de- 
velopment of New Orleans as the great 
seaport for the central section of the 
country. The first is the inevitable 


periodic congestion of the Atlantic sea- 
board ports, owing to their proximity to 
the great manufacturing centers of the 
Most of the products of the tex- 


East. 


tile mills of New England and the iron 
and steel works of the central states 
must of necessity move out by way of 
such ports as New York, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Newport News and Bos- 
ton. This condition is never likely to 
change, and it is bound always to create 
periods when the eastern ports will be 
overloaded with export freight. 

Second, New Orleans:presents the im- 
mense advantage of economy in bringing 
the ocean carrier far nearer to the Cen- 
tral West than any of the Atlantic ports 
can do. Roughly speaking, it is six hun- 
dred miles from New Orleans to St. 
Louis, whereas the distance from St. 
Louis to Baltimore, the nearest Atlantic 
port, is two hundred miles greater. Kan- 
sas City is about seven hundred miles 
from New Orleans, and a thousand from 
Baltimore. Even Minneapolis is closer 
to New Orleans, by a hundred miles or 
so, than it is to New York. As for the 
immense stretch of country lying be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Rockies, 
and including such productive states as 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado and 
Nebraska, New Orleans cuts the neces- 
sary rail distance on export shipments 
by anywhere from forty to ninety per 
cent. 

It is an economic truism that, other 
things being equal, the best located sea- 
port is the one which brings the ocean 
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carrier farthest into the interior of the 
exporting country, thereby substituting 
relatively cheap water transportation for 
costly rail freight. So far as the greater 
part of the Mississippi valley is con- 
cerned, New Orleans possesses this ad- 
vantage to such a degree as to make it 
the logical outlet for the entire export- 
able surplus of the valley’s products, 
and only the relative slowness of the 
port’s development, as compared with 
the early growth of the export trade in 
the Atlantic harbors, has until recently 
kept New Orleans from making the most 
of its geographical position. 

Finally, and in some ways most im- 
portant of all, New Orleans stands at 
the seaboard end of the greatest natural 
roadway in the world. The Mississippi 
River, on the improvement of which mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars have been 
spent, is today navigable from the Falls 
of St. Anthony to the Gulf, an air line 
distance of about twelve hundred miles. 
With the navigable tributary rivers, and 
particularly the Missouri and Ohio, this 
means an immense area from which New 
Orleans can draw shipments by water. 
In the old days this was the real basis 
of the city’s commercial development, 
but with the decline of the river traffic 
the potential advantages of the great 
waterway were only partially realized. 


(Continued on page 1009.) 
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Part of the Potential Equipment of New Orleans: a Steel Barge Being Loaded Far Up the River with Grain for Export 
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THE UNTIMELY GREEN BUG 


At considerable trouble and expense, 
The Northwestern Miller has succeeded 
in obtaining the portrait here shown of 
the illustrious Green Bug. The photo- 
graph from which the engraving was 
made was taken as the original was about 
to enter the portals of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in order to report for daily 
duty. 

It is said that the Green Bug was first 
brought to the attention of the grain 
trade in 1890, when it “worked from 
Texas through Indian Territory into Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Indiana and half across 
Tennessee and Kentucky.” Just whom it 
“worked” on this initial appearance is 
not stated, but presumably its pernicious 
activity was highly satisfactory to that 
element in speculative circles which was 
financially interested in its exploits. 

Again, in 1907, the Green Bug made 
a sensational campaign and its backers 
were correspondingly happy in the re- 
sults of its but in this 
present year, for some occult reason, it 
has been unable to accomplish as much 
imaginary devastation to the growing 
crop as heretofore. Perhaps this ac- 
counts for the touch of melancholy ob- 
servable in its vitreous eye, although spe- 
cialists claim that its comparative fail- 
ure to affect the market is due to its 
premature appearance, and it is held by 
competent authorities that, had the 
Green Bug been kept back until the crop 
was a little further advanced, the results 
would have been far more satisfactory. 

The retention of the Green Bug until 
the proper psychological moment is ac- 
complished by attaching a string to the 
short spike protruding from its tail and 
securely fastening it to thé bars of the 
cage in which it is confined during the 
season when it cannot be usefully em- 
ployed in the speculative markets. This 
year the ingenious insect evidently 
gnawed through the restraining cord and 
effected its escape several weeks sooner 
than it was due to make its appearance. 

The Green Bug is sometimes, but er- 
roneously, called the Spikefly, which is 
really quite a different bird, as all prac- 
tical traders are aware. It should not 
be confused with the Highbehind, which 
habitually walks on its forelegs, wears 
no moustache and is not webfooted. It 
is a second cousin to the Elephant Bug, 
and belongs to the same family as 
the censoriously predatory Wogglebug, 
whose past depredations in Kansas have 
been especially regrettable. The original 
of this type of pest was known as Foggy 
Dew until, worn out through being 
worked overtime, he retired from busi- 
ness some years ago, greatly regretted 
by those who found profit in his mani- 
festations. 

The Green Bug is fond of company, 
having a gregarious nature, and moves 


achievements, 
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from point to point, as the necessity of 
the market demands, in huge crowds, 
always travelling northward, and being 
carried, free of charge, by obliging 
winds. In season, it is especially fond 
of oats, although almost equally well 
disposed toward wheat, if the market for 
that commodity requires stimulation. Its 
disposition is mild and melancholy and, 
although it does chew tobacco inordi- 
nately, it is said to be a total abstainer 
from alcoholic beverages. 

The Green Bug finds a congenial home 
and thrives best in the wheat pit, espe- 
cially on dull, dark days when there is 
no excitement and things are quiet. It 
is a singular fact, perhaps not signifi- 
cant but at least noteworthy, that, during 
the period when speculation in wheat 
was suspended, the Green Bug, the 
Spikefly, the Highbehind, the Elephant 
Bug, the Wogglebug and Foggy Dew all 
disappeared entirely, and the wheat crop 
grew to maturity and was harvested 
without any of the usual sensations re- 
garding their destructive activities. 


SHIPS AND SEALING-WAX 

A correspondent in Ohio sends The 
Northwestern Miller a clipping from a 
local paper concerning ocean shipping 
conditions, and the difficulties in the way 
of establishing an American merchant 
marine, saying that he thinks the charges 
made therein explain why there is a dif- 
ferential in rates in favor of wheat and 
against flour. 

These charges seem to be that the prin- 
cipal competition with America for’ the 
world’s carrying trade is Great Britain, 
that she will do all that is possible to 
keep America off the sea, and that most 
of the lines now operating ships from 
Atlantic ports are British owned and 
controlled. The inference drawn by the 
correspondent is that, since the importa- 
tion of wheat rather than flour is the 
British policy, lines operating under 
British control are not disposed to give 
flour an equal opportunity with the raw 


-material. 


This inference seems a fair one, and 
yet it will not do to lay the differential 
against flour to the adverse influence of 
British controlled lines. It is doubt- 
less true that, very largely, the indi- 
viduals who own the shipping lines are 
British, but one of the secrets of the 
success of the British shipping industry 
is the encouragement given by the gov- 
ernment to individual initiative and in- 
dustry; steamship owners are given a 
comparatively free hand in developing 
their interests according to business, not 
political, conditions. It is therefore 
highly improbable, in fact under the cir- 
cumstances quite impossible, that ship- 
owners have imposed upon them, as a 
condition of operating, the carrying out 
of a definite government policy in re- 
spect of wheat and flour. Rather they 
meet existing competition as it stands, 
or changes, in the manner they believe 
best calculated to earn dividends. 

The disposition, which unquestionably 
exists, to differentiate in rates against 
flour and in favor of wheat does not 


arise from the enforcement of British 
policy, but rather from a very settled 
and stubborn conviction that wheat can 
be transported cheaper than flour. This 
conviction cannot be removed by appeals 
to Congress or even by the creation of an 
American merchant marine. As soon as 
it is demonstrated that, by the use of 
proper and modern facilities, as effective 
as those already provided for wheat, flour 
can be loaded, carried and discharged at 
practically the same cost, and as soon as 
wholesome competition proves this to be 
true, British owned vessels will be as 
prompt to remove the differential as 
those owned by other nations. In brief, 
the laws of competition and not the pol- 
icy of the British government will govern 
the rate of ocean transportation of flour. 

While the ocean rate is a factor in the 
export flour trade, and its excessiveness 
might act as a deterrent to its develop- 
ment, and frequently does so, it is by no 
means the only factor. There must exist 
a demand and a market for flour abroad 
before it can be exported. Again, com- 
petition will regulate this demand when 
the complete removal of government con- 
trol in flour buying leaves the individual 
importer in a position to exercise his 
trading privileges freely. If the Ameri- 
can miller can equal in quality and in 
price undersell the miller abroad, he will 
obtain the business, at least in such mar- 
kets as are not protected by import 
duties, 

His ability to ‘do this will mainly de- 
pend upori'the relative price of American 
wheat compared with that obtainable in 
other countries by his competitors. No 
doubt he can manufacture flour as cheap 
or cheaper than they, and as to quality 
there is no question of his ability to meet 
requirements. The revival and extension 
of the export flour trade, therefore, de- 
pends.upon ‘future conditions; the size, 
price and quality of the crop and the cost 
of transportation. In the last named 
item ocean carriage is a factor and an 
important one, but the cost of inland 
transportation, with the railways charg- 
ing much higher freight rates than for- 
merly, is even more important. 

The problem has many angles, and will 
not be solved by other than the rules 
which govern competition. Prejudice ex- 
ercised against the ships owned by citi- 
zens of any government will not help, 
political oratory will only cloud the issue, 
an American merchant marine, unless it 
be practically, economically and efficient- 
ly administered, will not bring the an- 
swer. Honestly facing competition and 
meeting it on equal terms is the only 
way in which to develop an export flour 
trade. Given equal opportunity in cost 
of raw material and in transportation, 
both inland and ocean, the American 
miller can accomplish it, but he must 
make use of the facilities at his disposal, 
whether they be owned abroad or at 
home, and, seeking practical results, he 
must employ practical means. 

An American merchant marine is of 
course highly desirable and to be en- 
couraged by all means possible. It is not 
British competition that will prevent its 
success, nor the influence of the British 
government. It can only succeed through 
the exercise of individual and corporate 
enterprise by American citizens, and this 
will be shown when there is a profit, or a 
chance for profit, in the business. Senti- 
ment will never create it, and sentiment 
will not give it business if it be artificial- 
ly created. 

The enemy to the development of an 
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American merchant marine has been in 
Washington, not London. Shipping laws 
which apply to American vessels and not 
to those operating under foreign char- 
ters, dictated by labor leaders and not 
by conditions of competition, have in the 
past imposed handicaps upon American 
owned ships, and politics have thus far 
dominated the functions of the Shipping 
Board, Until these conditions are 
changed and practical efficiency takes the 
place of political opportunism, an Ameri- 
can merchant marine will continue to be 
an unrealized dream. It is possible to 
build ships with government money, but 
to operate them at a profit, to have them 
serve the purposes of commerce, requires 
an altogether different kind of manage- 
ment and administration. 


CHESTER SIMMONS 
At a time when prominence and pub- 


licity seem to be more sought after than 


the acquirement of a character and 
worth which would really justify such 
distinctions, it is well to note and, in 
passing, to emphasize the true and last- 
ing value of a life, lived modestly and 
unostentatiously, but which, in every re- 
lation, was true to conviction, faithful to 
obligations resting upon it, and quietly 
consistent in good deeds and kindly, 
helpful words. 

Such is the unobtrusive but no less 
worthy example afforded by the record 
of Chester Simmons, of Minneapolis, 
whose death occurred on February 26, 
who during the long period of his active 
business life went about his daily duties, 
mingled with his associates, conformed 
to all the obligations of. friendship, good 
citizenship, neighborliness and ‘business 
ethics, without an effort at self-exploita- 
tion or an attempt to secure the public 
recognition which his manifold virtues 
justified. 

His was a very worthy and useful life; 
its success was real and it was not 
gained by resort to methods of doubtful 
dealing, or the slightest deviation from 
his code of honor, which was exalted. 
Day by day he built on the firm founda- 
tidn of simple duty, honestly, faithfully 
and conscientiously performed, making 
no claim of his own righteousness, ask- 
ing for no commendation, seeking no re- 
ward, save that found in the satisfaction, 
which must have been his, that his labor 
was not in vain. 

He bore such burdens as were laid up- 
on him, uncomplainingly; in sorrow and 
adversity he was sustained by the faith 
that was in him, and in prosperity and 
happiness he was not boastful or exalted. 
Through his ability and energy was built 
up a large and prosperous establishment, 
useful in its activity, generous in its 
dealings, beneficent in the employment 
it afforded those who worked for it, yet, 
although he took a just pride in its suc- 
cess, to others rather than himself would 
he ascribe the chief credit for its crea- 
tion. 

Such men as this constitute the very 
salt of the earth; true, consistent and 
dependable, always to be relied upon to 
do the fair and generous thing; constant 
to their ideals and incorruptible. Their 
lives suggest the words of Micah: “And 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God?” and it is 
only after they have gone to their reward 
that one realizes how much they have 
contributed to. the sum of that human 
endeavor which springs from real and 
sterling worth. 
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MRE. HOOVER IN THE CABINET 

The selection by the President-elect of 
Mr. Hoover as a member of his cabinet, 
and the acceptance of the appointment 
by that gentlefnan, give the highest pos- 
sible satisfaction to the American peo- 
ple, and are especially gratifying to the 
business element of the country as being 
indicative of a desire on the part of the 
newly elected President to surround him- 
self with advisers who are effective 
rather than partisan. 

To some of the politicians of the baser 
sort, the name of Hoover signifies those 
qualities to which they are unalterably 
opposed; in consequence, they are always 
bitterly antagonistic to him. To Senator 
Reed, of Missouri, hatred of Mr. Hoover 
has become an obsession which has been 
so indulged, in season and out, that it is 
grown beyond all reason or restraint. 
Senator Reed, however, is a Democrat, 
and his opposition cannot have any very 
great effect. There are other senators, 
prominent in the Republican party, who 
are almost as rabid in their dislike of 
Mr. Hoover as the wild man from Mis- 
souri, and it speaks a great deal for the 
independence of mind of the new Presi- 
dent that their influence against the ap- 
pointment was unavailing. 

Such independence appeals very 
strongly to the American public, which 
is weary of partisan control, and desires, 
above all things, to have the departments 
of the government administered efficient- 
ly, rather than with a view to political 
exigencies. Hence the name of Hoover 
in the cabinet carries much confidence in 
the coming administration. 

It is held by his ardent admirers that 
Mr, Hoover is the greatest living Ameri- 
Can, and that his accomplishments dur- 
ing and since the war have amply demon- 
strated this to be true. It may be said 
that, of all the figures which have 
emerged into prominence since 1914, 
Mr. Hoover’s is the foremost. That a 
civilian and not a warrior should have 
attained this distinction is a commentary 
on the thought of the world, despite the 
glamour of military achievement and the 
prestige attached to statesmanship. This 
thought is not centered upon the material 
results of victory attained by force of 
arms, but upon the ultimate welfare of 
humanity. It rests permanently upon 
the problems of peace, and the pressing 
duties of rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion. 

It is because Mr. Hoover has sought so 
successfully and so widely to alleviate 
the great sufferings of the war, because 
this has been always the impelling motive 
of his public career, so brief yet so bril- 
liant, because he has devoted his energies 
to one great purpose and has shown the 
most consummate ability in accomplish- 
ing it, that he has stood forth so con- 
spicuously and exceptionally among all 
those whom the period developed and to 
whom it gave opportunity. 

Humanity and not conquest has been 
his concern; the victories achieved 
through mercy and compassion, rather 
than party struggles or even military tri- 
umph, necessary as it was, have been the 
objects of his effort. This motive has 
given him his place in the hearts, not 
only of his countrymen, but of many 
peoples throughout the world, and the 
manner of his accomplishments, the great 
common sense and marvelous executive 
and administrative ability shown by him, 
account for the confidence in which he 
is held in their minds. 

The Department of Commerce, as 
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hitherto administered, has meant but lit- 
tle to the commerce and industry of 
America. It has, thus far, been nothing 
more than an institute of statistics and 
theory, in which were lodged a certain 
number of more or less useful clerks. 
In name only was it a compliment to the 
commercial interests of the country. It 
might have been made an effective aid 
to the development of industry and com- 
merce, which was probably the intention 
when it was established, but successive 
secretaries have had neither the vision 
nor the practical knowledge and experi- 





THE UGLY TRADE RUMOR 

Ever since last September the milling 
industry and flour trade have been full 
of insistent rumors regarding the finan- 
cial stability of this or that concern. 
Sometimes the companies thus mentioned 
have been admittedly of doubtful solid- 
ity, and the rumors have proved them- 
selves justified by subsequent events; 
but quite as frequently the gossip has 
attached itself to firms of enduring 
prominence in the trade, and has hinted 
the approaching downfall of organiza- 
tions which, only a few months ago, en- 


Herbert Hoover 


Who has accepted the invitation of the Presi dent-elect to become Secretary of Commerce 


ence to make it really helpful, largely 
because they were merely party poli- 
ticians, and not first class ones at that. 
Mr. Hoover has accepted the appoint- 
ment on condition that he may be al- 
lowed to reorganize and develop this de- 
partment into a live agency of useful- 
ness, and the newly elected President 
has cordially accepted this condition, ex- 
pressing himself in sympathy with such 
an intent. Those who know Mr. Hoover 
are aware that he could not possibly rest 
content with being at the head of a per- 
functory organization which only nomi- 
nally justified its name; given an op- 
portunity, he will make the machine ef- 
fective for its purpose, and more. How 
far the politicians will be able to block 
his efforts remains to be seen, but in the 
difficult undertaking to which he is com- 
mitted Mr. Hoover may be absolutely 
certain of the support of the American 
people, and of the very sympathetic co- 
operation, in every way possible, of the 
commercial elements of the country. 


joyed such credit as would have made 
any such talk seem merely laughable. 
That this should have been the case 
was the inevitable result of such a period 
of declining prices as the trade has just 
survived. Heavy losses were inevitable, 
no matter how conservatively business 
might be done; no system of hedging 
could either guarantee the solvency of 
buyers or offset the decline in the values 
of stocks and supplies on hand. A con- 
siderable number of concerns, both among 
the mills and the dealers in flour and 
feed, were hit so hard that their con- 
tinued solvency was at least a matter 
of doubt, and some of them were left 
with no choice except the open admission 
of failure. No one knew what the next 
day might bring in the way of what the 
newspapers euphemistically call “finan- 
cial embarrassments,” and so it was in- 


‘evitable that every rumor should find 


eager listeners, and that no story should 
be so improbable as not to reach a few 
believers. 
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‘ The course of such a rumor is very 
simple. A man casually remarks to his 
neighbor at lunch, “I’ll bet the Smith- 
Jones people have lost a lot of money 
these past three months.” The neighbor 
passes along the information, with the 
addition that he has the news ‘on “inside 
authority.” The next addition is a spe- 
cific sum, say half a million dollars, set 
as the extent of the losses. The fourth 
hearer helps the good work along by 
saying that he understands the Smith- 
Jones mill is closed; the fifth gratui- 
tously throws in a hint of a receivership. 
An hour later it is definitely known that 
Smith is offering fifteen cents on the 
dollar, while Jones has been closeted all 
day with the president of the bank. 

This outline is by no means fanciful; 
it is in substance what is happening 
every day, and in almost every com- 
mercial center of the ccuntry. Scarcely 
a day goes by without bringing to The 
Northwestern Miller a number of such 


reports, ranging from mere casual re- 


marks to statements issued by local cred- 
it agencies. No company is so large or 
strong as to be immune, and none is so 
small as not to furnish the basis for a 
scare story. In prosperous times the 
number of such rumors is small, and 
their effect is practically negligible; but 
with conditions such as they have been of 
late, the total volume of trade disaster 
rumors becomes exceedingly large, and 
their potential, and in some cases actual, 
influence is deplorable. 

The injury which such tale-bearing 
may do and is actually doing is too ob- 
vious to need much comment. Important 
as unimpaired credit always is in busi- 
ness, it is doubly and trebly so just 
now, when a great many concerns are 
facing the difficult problem of getting 
through the lean winter months. 

Every one who helps in spreading such 
rumors as are now current is either de- 
liberately or unintentionally aiding the 
destructive work. Practically the entire 
mass of ugly trade rumor depends for 
its existence on oral repetition; none of 
it gets into print until it has been re- 
peated scores of times. Most of these 
repetitions are results of mere thought- 
lessness, words spoken without emphasis 
and a casual bit of gossip. 

The Northwestern Miller has found it 
necessary to -differentiate sharply be- 
tween those cases in which specific ac- 
tion has been taken, in which, for in- 
stance, meetings of creditors have been 
called, or offers of compromise settle- 
ments have been more or less publicly 
made, and those which are merely mat- 
ters of trade gossip, however widespread 
and persistent it may be. It has consist- 
ently refused to publish statements re- 
flecting the slightest doubt as to the 
financial stability of any concern unless 
it has definite proof, generally in docu- 
mentary form, that such instability ex- 
ists. This principle might well be ap- 
plied to his conversation at such a time 
as this by every man in the trade. 
Rumors can be suppressed only by the 
refusal of all responsible persons to as- 
sist in spreading them. A _ miller or 
flour dealer who hears reports casting 
doubt on the financial standing of any 
company may quite logically refrain 
thereafter from doing business with it, 
but unless he is in unquestioned posses- 
sion of the facts, he is doing both the 
concern involved and the entire trade an 
injury by passing this report along to 
others. 
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Reports for the week have indicated on 
the whole a slight improvement in flour 
buying, largely on account of an increase 
in the amount of ort business done. 
This has resulted in a relative scarcity 
and firmness of first clears, while pat- 
ents, owing to the weakness in wheat 
prices, and also to some extent to the 
advance in feed, declined 20@35c from 
a week ago. The export demand has 
been somewhat scattering, and from va- 
rious countries, but the total volume of 
it has been sufficient to make an appre- 
ciable difference to the trade. 

Domestic stocks are generally report- 
ed as very light, but buying continues on 
a hand-to-mouth basis, as the failure of 
wheat prices to advance in spite of dili- 
gently cultivated rumors of coming 
shortage has been interpreted by most 
buyers to mean that they are quite as 
likely to go lower as to advance within 
the next few weeks. 

Millfeed has shown more strength in 
the past week than at any time since 
early autumn. Not only have bran prices 
advanced, but standard middlings, which 
have for months sold for $1@3 under 
brat, are now on a bran basis, with flour 
middlings (gray shorts) $1.50@2 higher. 
The relatively small output of the mills 
has created a relative scarcity of ‘feed, 
and the supply at present consists main- 
ly of feed produced weeks and months 
ago, but at the time unsold. 

The course of prices for pee patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 





Hard Soft 

winter winter 
Feb, 26 $9.35 $9.55 
Feb. 19 .ccseces 9.60 9.75 
Feb. 12 9.40 9.70 
Fed. 1 wccccccs 9.20 9.75 
Jam. 3 20. 9.80 10.10 
Dec, 1 ..ccccee 8.65 9.20 
Nov. 1.... 11.00 10.85 
Oct. 1 11.80 11.55 
Sept. 1 12.45 12.10 
Aug. 1 12.80 12.60 
July 1 13.40 13.35 
FUME 1 ccccceve 14.55 13.85 
May 15* 15.05 13,85 
MEY 2 cscccvcse \ 14.30 13.05 
April 1 . 13.30 12.35 
March 1 . 12.80 12.25 
Bed. 1 cccccccce ‘34.66 13.70 12.40 


*Calendar year high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
$6.95 $7.25 

6.80 7.20 

6.95 7.20 

7.00 7.20 

7.36 7.35 

6.75 7.20 

8.85 9.10 

10.00 10.05 

10.25 9.65 

10.85 9.80 

10.85 10.50 

11.15 10.80 

10.95 10.70 

10.55 10.35 

10.35 9.95 

. 9.65 9.50 
Feb. 1 wcrcccces 9.60 9.85 9.45 


*Calendar year high point. 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Feb. 26. 
was $28.70 per ton, and on Feb, 19 $27.40, 
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the latter marking a new low point since 
July, 1918. This compares with the high 
point of $59.80 reached in May, and with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


Jan, 2 ........$33.25 
Dec, 1 ....+.-+ 37.75 


July 1 ........$56.05 
June 1 ......+- 59.10 


May 1 ......++ 57.76 
April 1 ........ 64.40 
Sept. 1.......- 47.10 March 1 ...... 47.65 
BOS. pcasacas MOE WOES Bi iceeeess, SRO 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important Cy of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Nov. 1 ......-- 85.95 
Oct. 1 .cccccee 40.00 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
Feb. 20-26 ..... - 42 51 37 
Feb, 13-19 ...... 43 48 35 
February average 45 52 39 
January average... 44 50 35 
December av’ge.. 48 50 29 
November av’ge.. 60 65 38 
October average... 65 61 43 
September av’ge.. 44 62 39 
August average... 43 62 47 
July average .... 44 49 30 
June average .... 47 61 40 
May average .... 45 59 35 
April average ... 34 45 33 
March average .. 35 56 46 
February average. 42 73 48 
January average.. 61 84 65 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, March 2.) 


NasHuvitte.—No material change in 
flour market. Fair volume of small or- 
ders for immediate shipment. 


Puinaperpu1a.—Flour dull, weak to 
sell. Business chiefly in spot goods avail- 
able below mill limits. Millfeed quiet, 
but steadily held. 


Sr. Lovis.—Flour market very dull. 
Limited demand for low grades and 
clears; higher grades neglected. Mill- 
feed demand quiet, and prices steady. 


Boston.—Demand for flour continues 
slow, with few sales reported and tone 
of market easy. Millfeed dull, with mar- 
ket fairly steady. Corn and oats prod- 
ucts firmly held. 


Cotumsus.—No improvement in flour 
sales. Trade maintaining hand-to-mouth 
policy. Buyers feel general price trend 
will be downward. Can see nothing in 
the wheat situation to warrant higher 
prices. Feed in fair demand. 


Bartimore.—Flour continues to drag 
along without any life. Prices nominally 
steady in absence of trading, though con- 
cessions could doubtless be obtained for 
the asking. Stocks light, and buyers try- 
ing to talk the market down. Feed un- 
changed, and demand fair. 


Cuicaco.—Some of the reported sales 
of round lots of first and second clears 
destined to Germany have not been com- 
pleted, so the trade has it. There have 
been sales made through local interests, 
however, of a considerable quantity of 
first and second clears and some straight 
grades for export. Trade seems to have 
a little better undertone, but nothing in 
the way of large volume. 


Kansas Crry.—Slightly improved do- 
mestic demand for flour reported by 
local mills. Patents are moving well 
and there is an excellent demand for 


clears, which could be sold freely by all 
concerns, but there is a scarcity of sup- 
plies of this kind. Demand is pretty 
well scattered. Millers were interested 
in reports that northwestern mills were 
after wheat in the Southwest. Millfeed 


unchanged. 
IMPORTED FLOUR QUIET 


Royal Commission Reduces British Price— 
Further Price Cut Expected—Spot Flour 
Strong in Holland Market 


Lonpvon, Enc., March 1.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Owing to the Royal Commission’s 
having reduced the price of flour to 68s, 
ex-store, buyers show very little ‘interest 
in imported flours. Manitobas offered at 
66s, c.i.f., London, March shipment, are 
sparsely dealt in. The commission is ex- 
pected gradually to reduce prices to 
about 62s. Holland reports flour on spot 
very strong, owing to heavy buying from 
central Europe. Quotations, in guilders 
(par value 40.2c, current exchange rate, 
34.18c), per sack of 220 lbs: spring 
wheat export patents, 32; spring wheat 
low grades, 21; Manitoba export pat- 
ents, 33; Manitoba clears, 27; Kansas 
patents, 29; Kansas straights, 26. 

C. F. G, Rares. 

Equivalent quotations, per barrel of 196 
Ibs, at current exchange rates: 68s, $9.23; 
66s, $8.96; 628, $8.42; 32f,. $9.76; 21f, $6.41; 
33f, $10.06; 27f, $8.23; 29f1, $8.85; 26fl, $7.93. 


NEW KANSAS COURT RULES 











All Kansas Flour Mills Will Operate Under: 


State Rules Just Issued—Effect Not 
Considered Serious 


Kansas City, Mo., March 1.—(Special 
Telegram)—The long awaited rules 
through which the Kansas court of in- 
dustrial relations assumes supervision of 
operation of flour mills in the state have 
just been announced. They are as fol- 
lows: 

Rule 1. All milling companies operat- 
ing mills in the state of Kansas shall 
make reports to the court of industrial 
relations at such times and for such 
periods as specified by the court, and 
on such forms as prescribed by the court. 

Rule 2. Every company compelled to 
reduce for a period of 15 days or longer 
the production capacity of any flour mill 
located in the state of Kansas below 75 
per cent of its 24-hour per day produc- 
tion shall make application to the court 
of industrial relations, and shall set 
forth in its application its reasons for 
such reduction in production capacity, 
and shall supply the court with any and 
all additional information which the 
court may deem necessary to enable it to 
properly pass upon the application. 

Rule 3. Every company operating a 
flour mill in the state of Kansas shall 
familiarize itself with the demand for 
flour in the state of Kansas at all times, 
and shall co-operate with and use all 
possible means to assist the court of in- 
dustrial relations in preserving the flour 
supply in the state of Kansas so as to 
avoid a shortage thereof. 

Rule 4. In so far as it is reasonably 
possible, head millers, chief engineers 
and all gther skilled workmen in mills 
located in the state of Kansas should 
either be paid on a monthly basis or be 
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given other employment during the pe- 
riod of redu or suspended produc- 
tion, so that efficient production may be 
promptly resumed when conditions will 
permit. : 

Rule 5. All employees of flour mills 
located in the state of Kansas should 
be given reasonable notice, when pos- 
sible, before any cessation or limitation 
of production takes place, in order that 
they may provide themselves with other 
employment. ; 

It is not believed by millers that the 
court regulations are of very much im- 
portance beyond perhaps the provision 
in Rule 2 which requires that millers 
shall get permission to operate less than 
full capacity after having been shut 
down for 15 days. 

R. E. Srerxrne. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Feb. 28 Mar. 1 
Feb. 26 Feb. 19 1920 1919 








Minneapolis ...231,770 268,875 214,300 242,515 
Bt. PRG occccce 7,625 6,735 6,675 11,945 
Duluth-Superior 14,765 7,170 12,690 5,665 
Milwaukee ..... 5,800 6,105 13,000 10,700 

Totals ....... 259,960 287,885 245,665 270,825 
Outside mills*..123,615 ...... 719,726 ..ccee 

Ag’gate sprg.383,575 ...... 325,390 ...... 
St. Lowls ...00. 24,000 22,800 34,800 32,700 
St. Louist ..... 33,800 35,800 47,225 49,500 
WuUEalo 6.00005 128,250 131,130 97,020 58,050 
Rochester ..... 7,600 7,700 5,800 10,700 
Chicago ...... - 13,750 12,500 24,750 23,000 
Kansas City.... 71,080 75,000 62,000 30,300 


Kansas City}. ..210,665 193,710 267,575 161,140 


Omaha ........ 14,135 7,550 15,460 8,795 
POIRO occscose 13,900 16,200 25,050 27,285 
Toledof ...... - 59,350 62,105 35,450 39,435 
Indianapolis ... 8,935 7,665 13,055 3,305 
Nashville** .... 77,775 73,525 144,265 101,250 
Portland, Oreg. 15,990 17,155 25,675 34,700 
Seattle ....... - 17,160 19,490 30,660 25,590 
Tacoma ....... 18,435 1,185 36,610 14,120 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Feb, 28 Mar. 1 





Feb. 26 Feb. 19 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ...... 42 49 39 46 
Bt. POG ccccvccce. 32 24 24 73 
Duluth-Superior .. 40 19 34 15 
Outside mills* .... 48 39 28 57 
Average spring.. 42 43 34 45 
Milwaukee ........ 25 26 54 57 
St. Louis 45 69 65 
St. Louist . 46 61 64 
Buffalo .... 79 58 35 
Rochester 41 31 57 
Pee 48 93 88 
‘*Kansas City ...... 63 66 64 37 
Kansas Cityt ..... 48 42 62 - 39 
OUNBRB: ccvccccececs 58 81 64 36 
TONGS coscccccces 29 34 52 57 
Toledof ...cce.06. 37 35 51 40 
Indianapolis ...... 39 34 67 15 
Nashville** ....... 40 40 66 47 
Portland, Oregon.. 33 35 60 81 
Seattle .nccccscees 33 37 58 54 
TOCOMS cccccccees 32 20 64 24 
Totals cocccccece 42 39 54 50 


Flour output for week ending Feb. 26 at 
all above points shows an increase of 3 per 
cent from week ending Feb. 19, 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville, 











Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, March 1. 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. 


FLOUR— 
Spring first patent ........ 
Spring standard patent ......c.cceseceesseces 
Spring first clear ........ Trererrrr re ry oacoe 


eee ewer tere seee 


Hard winter short patent......... 660000646% 
BEATE WIRKEP GEPHIGRS cecccicccsicccecsscves 
Hard winter first clear..... eoccccccccsccce . 


Soft winter short patent ..........eseeeees ° 
Soft winter straight ...... eorrecceccctccccs 
Soft winter first clear ....... eecccces eececee 


FEED— 
Spring bran ..... Coceccecccccescccecceseece 
See WEEE DUE cecvcuneesecesecenencacda ° 
Soft winter bran .......... Pos cccceccccoccce 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) ..........+.++ 
WO GO wate tebaxcecessnanceshdeces ee 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


All quotations on basis of carload 


points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 
lots, prompt delivery, 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$8.50@ 9.00 $9.35@ 9.70 $.....@..... $9.40@ 9.60 $10.80@10.95  $9.50@ 9.75 $9.75@10.10 $10.50@10.75 $9.55@10.05  $9.60@10.50 
8.35@ 8.50 8.85@ 9.15 .....@..... 8.80@ 9.20 8.50@ 9.50 9.00@ 9.25 9.00@ 9.50 9.25 @10.50 9.05@ 9.65 .....@..... 
6.40@ 7.00 6.00@ 6.25 occ DJs coce 6.50@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.25 o occ e Qe cece 7.00@ 7.75 oceee Doveee oreee @.nsee y Pp 
9.00@ 9.20 eco Deven 8.75@ 9.20 9.00@ 9.30 occ  Daeveee 9.25@ 9.50 9.50@ 9.75 9.00@10.25 9.40@ 9.70 9.60@ 9.80 
8.20@ 8.50 eee Dewees 7.25@ 8.20 8.20@ 8.50 8.75@ 9.50 8.75@ 9.00 9.00@ 9.25 eres Pete 8.90@ 9.20 oreee@.n..e 
6.30@ 6.90 cece Douce. 6.15@ 6.70 6.00@ 6.50 7.00@ 7.50 eee eo Daeveee 00 oD wccce -@..... ereee Dewees +@..... 
8.90@ 9.10 @ oe Duccee 9.25 @10.70 occ De cess 9.25@ 9.50 ooo @ .o0e- 9.50@10.25 ---@. 9.85 @11.00 
8.35@ 8.60 occe eo Decece res Serre 8.30@ 8.80 8.10@ 8.60 *7.75@ 8.00 *8.00@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.50 8.20@ 8.65 8.90@ 9.25 
6.60@ 7.00 ere. Serer eres Duce. 6.50@ 7.00 oceee Dewees eee Dewees coe @ wees 8.50@ 9.00 --@. 6.25@ 7.00 
8.75@ 9.00 S.6O@ 8.66 cree Deccee even @ 0.0. 8.75@ 9.50 8.25@ 8.75 .....@..... 8.75@ 9.26 --@.. ++ +@... 
7.75@ 8.25 6.40@ 6.50 cece Duceee ceeve @ errs Peres 7.50@ 8.00 sone @ . 0 coe eo Decece --@.. oe @.e 
23.00 @ 23.50 23.00@24.00 .....@..... occce@ocese seeee@...++  32.00@33.00 33.00@34.00  33.00@34.00  .....@31.00 --@.. 
23.50@24.00 ccee eo Deceee 20.00@21.00 ...... @ 24.50 ocee eo Danses o ccc ee cone ores @....- 33.50@34.00 oreee Doveee oesee@.u..e 
23.50@24.00 reese etre cece e @occee cocce @ 26.00 ocoee Qe ccce 34.00 @ 35.00 34.00 @ 35.00 34.00@35.00 eee Jerre 26.00 @ 27.00 
23.75 @ 24.50 23.00 @24.00 21.00 @ 22.00 eccee Dewees ocr e Deveee 32.00 @33.00 32.00 @ 33.00 32.00 @34.50 see + @30.00 31.00 @33.00 
27.00 @ 28.00 «see» @28.00 22.00 @ 23.00 27.00 @ 28.00 eceee Daucees 35.00 @36.00 35.00 @ 36.00 35.00 @ 38.00 sees» @34.50 oceee Duveee 
33.00 @ 34.00 34.00 @ 36.00 cece e Deveee ere eree eet Deuce 43.00 @ 44.00 40.00 @ 41.00 sees + @40.00 sees + @42.50 Te? Pere 
Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
$6.75 @7.50 $6.25 @6.75 $....@..... $9.90 @10.00 $9.00 @10.00 
«e+» @9.40 «+» «@7.50 +++ + @10.00 eves @10.75 vee @ 9.85 
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TAX REVISION FAVORED 


Chamber of Commerce Urges Repeal of 
Excess Profits Tax—Revenue Bill 
Appears in House 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Feb. 26.—The 
United States Chamber of Commerce has 
announced that a referendum of its 
membership has overwhelmingly ap- 
proved the repeal of the excess profits 
tax. Although local business organiza- 
tions affiliated with the national chamber 
were invited to express their opinions on 
several suggested substitutes for the ex- 
cess profits levy, the vote on these pro- 
posals was not conclusive. 

A considerable majority voted against 
an increase in income taxes as a sub- 
stitute, while there was similar opposi- 
tion, though of lesser degree, against any 
form of sales tax. A suggestion that 
excise taxes be levied on some articles of 
wide use but not of first necessity, as a 
sort of supplementary revenue pro- 
ducer, received slightly more than the 
two thirds vote necessary to carry under 
the referendum rules of the chamber. 

The first step looking to modification 
of the present revenue laws appeared in 
a bill introduced by Congressman Long- 
worth, of Ohio, a member of the ways 
and means committee of the House. 
This measure has not been discussed by 
the committee and,. therefore, must be 
eounted merely an: expression ‘of the 
Ohio representative’s personal opinions, 
though his influence is large enough in 
the committee to give to his bill standing 
as at least an indication of the trend of 
thought on revenue matters in the House. 

In the Longworth bill, four of the 
aga taxes are repealed or amended. 

he war and excess profits taxes are re- 
pealed, the surtaxes on the higher in- 
comes are reduced to a maximum of 40 
per cent, and the transportation taxes 
and those on soda water, ice cream, etc., 
are repealed. 

This would entail a loss in revenue, 
according to the latest revenue estimates, 
Mr. Longworth says, of approximately 
$890,000,000. The measure would restore 
this revenue substantially by increasing 
tariff duties to bring an addition of 
$350,000,000, and by placing an addi- 
tional tax of 5 per cent on corporation 
incomes. This latter, it is estimated, 
would produce between $450,000,000 and 
$500,000,000. 

Another important feature of the 
Longworth bill provides a method for 
the final settlement of disputed taxes. 
Under the present law no such final set- 
tlement is possible, and there are now 
taxes amounting to about $1,250,000,000 
in dispute. Under the Longworth bill a 
method is provided for making a final 
settlement which cannot afterwards be 
reopened or set aside. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 








PROPOSE TO BUY BAKERY 


St. Louis Retail Grocers’ Association Con- 
siders Purchase to Compete with Chain 
Stores in Sale of Bread 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Feb. 26.—At a meeting 
of the St. Louis Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, held this week, a committee, ap- 
pointed recently by the association to 
investigate the bread situation and to 
determine how best its members could 
compete with chain, stores in the sale of 
bread, proposed that the association pur- 
chase a controlling interest in one of the 
largest bakeries in St. Louis. This bak- 
ery has offered to sell and transfer the 
management of the plant to the associa- 
tion, but the name of the bakery will not 
be revealed until the deal is closed. 

The board of directors deferred action 
upon the purchase of the bakery until the 
committee could gather further data on 
bread manufacturing. The plan of the 
committee is that each member of the 
association, which comprises more than 
600 retail grocers, shall buy a certain 
amount of stock. Nonmembers of the 
association should be allowed to purchase 
bread from the bakery, so that as many 
stores as possible would be able to sell 
to the public at reduced prices. Under 


the proposed plan, the bakery would turn 
out about 50,000 loaves daily. 

It was brought out at the meeting of 
the board of directors that the actual 
cost of producing a loaf of bread, ac- 
cording to the figures given to the com- 
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mittee by several of the largest bakeries, 
was not to exceed 5c, on an average. 
The bakery companies are selling this 
same loaf of bread to the retail grocers 
for 8c, and the bakers, with a 3c margin 
for overhead other than the actual cost 
of production; contend that they are 
making no profit. 

One chain store is selling a 20-oz loaf 
for 10c, and another is selling a 24-oz 
loaf for 12c, and in both instances a 
retail and manufacturing profit is in- 
cluded, the grocers’ committee stated. 
The retail grocers, buying from the bak- 
ery companies, must sell a 20-oz loaf for 
15c, while the loaves sold for 10c weigh 
14 oz. The retailers pay the bakeries 12c 
for the 20-oz loaf and 8c for the 14-oz 
loaf. The committee also reported that 
the bakeries advertise extensively, and 
this cost was added to the price of bread 
sold to the retail grocers. The chain 
store bakeries, which do no advertising, 
can sell larger loaves for less money 
through this and other economies. 


Peter Derien. 


CHRISTIAN HOFFMAN DIES 


Dean of Southwestern Millers Was 95 Years 
Old—Born in Switzerland—Active in 
Kansas Milling Trade Since 1896 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—Christian Hoffman, the old- 
est miller and for many years dean of 
the milling industry in the Southwest, 
died at his home at Enterprise, Kansas, 
Saturday night, at the age of 95 years. 
Mr. Hoffman was active in business all 





of his life, and on the day of his death - 


was at the mill office and about town. 
Born at St. Gallen, Switzerland, in 1826, 
Mr. Hoffman came to the United States 
in 1851. He settled first in Wisconsin, 
from whence he came to Kansas eight 
years later. 

In 1896 he engaged in milling at En- 
terprise with a water power mill on the 
Smoky Hill River. This was the begin- 
ning of the business long conducted as 
C. Hoffman & Son, and later the C. Hoff- 
man & Son Milling Co., prior to its ab- 
sorption by the Kansas Flour Mills Co. 
Since then it has been run as the Hoff- 
man Mills. C. B. Hoffman, son of Chris- 
tian Hoffman, was for many years at 
the head of the business, but was later 
succeeded by Christian Hoffman’s grand- 
sons, Emmett V., Ralph W. and. Thad 
L. Hoffman. The three latter are offi- 
cers and active in the management of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co. 

The funeral will be held at Enterprise 
on Wednesday of this week. 

R. E. Sterne. 





SHIPS TIED UP 

New York, N. Y., Feb. 26.—The list 
of Shipping Board vessels definitely tied 
up numbers 505 steel ships of 3,078,000 
deadweight tons. In addition there are 
111 steel vessels of approximately 660,000 
tons which are awaiting assignment or 
fixture. 

Accurate figures on the number of ves- 
sels idle abroad cannot be obtained. Of- 
ficials in close touch with the situation 
in Great Britain were inclined to ridicule 
the statements from London that 577 
ships of about 800,000 tons are idle. It 
was said that the real figures would show 
these to be only @ small part of the truth. 

The conditions in England are report- 
ed to be as bad as in this country, and 
Japan is certainly in no better situation. 
Lack of cargoes and unprofitable rates 
are said to affect foreign shipping as 
strongly as American, and the depression 
is not confined to the United States 
alone. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 





NO REBATE FOR GRAIN SACKS 

San Francisco, Cat., Feb. 26.—That 
farmers who deliver their grain in sacks 
to the Sperry Flour Co.’s mill in Stock- 
ton have no rebate coming for the sacks 
was the decision of A. C. Parker, J.P., 
in the suit of the Federation of Ameri- 
can Farmers against the flour company, 
by J. L. Goodwin, a member of the fed- 
eration, who sought to compel it to pay 
him $3.40, the alleged value of the sacks 
in which he made a grain delivery to 
the mill. 

Judge Parker in his decision said: “In 
the suit at bar it is alleged that Good- 


win owned the sacks in which the wheat 
was delivered, and that they were not 
paid for. Now the evidence shows that 
he did not own the sacks, and that they 
have been paid for. By preponderating 
testimony it has been established that 
the Sperry Flour Co. quoted Goodwin a 
sack price of $3.55 per 100 for his bulk 
wheat. 

“In other words, in paying him $3.55 
per 100 lbs the company paid him a fair 
and reasonable price for the bags. Hav- 
ing paid him once for the bags, there is 
no reason why the court should require 
the company to pay a second time. It 
would be unjust. The court will there- 
fore adjudge that plaintiff take nothing 
against the defendant by reason of this 
action, and that defendant have judg- 
ment for its costs.” 

R. C. Mason. 


CHINA’S MILLS INCREASE 


Orient Will Never Again Turn to American 
Millers for Flour, Says F. L. Harrison, 
Mill Engineer in Far East 





San Francisco, Cat., Feb. 26.—Amer- 
ica, since the war, has lost the milled 
flour markets of China, in the opinion 
of F. L. Harrison, mill engineer for 


‘Arnhold Bros. & Co., Shanghai, who ar- 


rived here Tuesday on the Pacific Mail 
steamer Venezuela. Mr. Harrison is on 
his way to Muncy, Pa., to take up the 
details of construction by Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co. there, of nearly $500,000 
worth of flour mill machinery for new 
mills under construction at Shanghai. 

Mr. Harrison said: “Since the end of 
the big war, China has had a 50 per cent 
increase in the number of flouring mills 
within her borders. Several of the large 
mills at Shanghai alone turn out 3,000 
bbls flour a day. 

“With the illimitable wheat fields of 
northern China and Manchuria on which 
to draw, I cannot see how the Orient 
ever will again turn to the American 
millers for flour. The high price of 
wheat here and the comparatively mod- 
erate cost of the same staple in China 
is also an important item. 

“North of Kansu the entire popula- 
tions are wheat eaters, and even in the 
rice eating province flour is making 
greater headway. Besides this, the 
Shanghai and other mills are exporting 
to France, Spain and England, and I 
expect that soon they will be sending 
flour cargoes to Germany and Austria. 

“Germany is gradually coming back 
into the oriental field, her merchants be- 
ing mostly exporters and importers. 
They have not resumed active financial 
work as yet, but I believe they will be- 
come the greatest rivals of the British 
within a decade.” 

Mr. Harrison was in central Honan, 
in the heart of the famine district of 
China, establishing flour mills. He de- 
scribed conditions as appalling. In many 
districts the inhabitants were eating 
roots and dried leaves, and frequently 
families were destroyed by the head of 
the clan because of lack of food. He 
said that conditions held little hope for 
improvement until new crops could be 
raised. Mr. Harrison pointed out, how- 
ever, that the four famine stricken prov- 
inces where drouth prevails are far re- 
moved from the vast wheat raising 
regions on which the flour mills of China 
depend for their raw material. 


R. C. Mason. 





CANADIAN CUSTOMS DUTIES 

Toronto, Ont., Feb. 26.—Following 
are the rates of duty on wheat and flour 
provided for in the Canadian customs 
tariff. These are the duties that will ap- 
ply to United States shipments into this 
country if and when the American tariff 
is so revised as to withdraw the privi- 
leges of the reciprocal clause in the Un- 
derwood tariff. If duties are imposed 
by the United States, these Canadian 
rates will automatically come into effect: 

Wheat, when imported from a country 
which imposes a customs duty on wheat 
grown in Canada, general tariff, 12c bu. 

Wheat flour and semolina, when im- 


‘ported from a country which imposes a 


customs duty on wheat flour or semolina 
manufactured in Canada, general tariff, 
50¢ bbl. 

A. H. Batrey. 
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HEARING ON DECIMAL BILL 


Senate Committee Hears Arguments Favor- 
ing Standard Flour Containers—A, P. 
Husband Represents Millers 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 26.—A. P. 
Husband was spokesman for a delega- 
tion representing the milling industry 
that appeared here today before the 
Senate committee on coinage, weights 
and measures in support of the pending 
bill to standardize flour and feed con- 
tainers on a decimal weight basis. This 
measure, which passed the House on Dec. 
8, 1919, provides that flour sacks shall 
be in units of 100, 50, 25, 10, and 5 lbs, 
and that the barrel shall be 200 lbs. 
Containers for feedstuffs are fixed at 
— weights of 100, 80, 70 and 60 

s. 

Mr. Husband pointed out that there 
were differences in standard weights in 
17 states, that the movement to legis- 
late without uniformity was spreading, 
and that it was causing a good deal of 
trouble and expense to the milling in- 
dustry. He cited instances where in 
state laws the barrel of flour was stand- 
ardized at 196 lbs, while the quarter bar- 
rel was fixed at 48 lbs, which made the 
barrel in such sacks weigh only 192 Ibs. 

Senator Reed, of Missouri, chairman 
of the committee, through questions 
showed that he favored the principle of 
the decimal bill, and it is thought his 
committee may report it before adjourn- 
ment. Though this will probably not 
mean its enactment at this session, a fa- 
vorable record will be established which 
can be made the basis for action in the 
next Congress. 

Besides Mr. Husband, among those 
who attended the hearing were Thomas 
L. Moore, Richmond, Va., chairman of 
the legislative committee of the Millers’ 
National Federation; T. R. Hillard, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. representing the 
American Corn Millers’ Federation and 
the American Association of Feed 
Manufacturers; J. H. Genung, New York 
City, representing the American White 
Corn Millers’ Association, and represen- 
tatives of the corn milling interests of 
the South. . 
Joun J. Marrinan. 





HAVANA CONSIGNMENTS TO BE SOLD 

Wasurineoton, D. C., Feb, 26.—A cable- 
gram from Consul General Hurst, at 
Havana, under date of Feb. 23, reports 
that the congestion at the port is to be 
cleared up by public sale of consign- 
ments remaining unaccepted, and urges 
that American houses with interests at 
stake take steps to protect them by 
sending agents to Havana. The cable- 
gram says in part: 

“If the final decongestion of the har- 
bor is to be accomplished, the public 
storage facilities must be relieved by 
starting at once the public sale of mer- 
chandise remaining in the harbor, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by the 
special port supervisor. Due to the re- 
fusal or inability of many merchants to 
accept goods consigned to them, the con- 
dition is made worse through the ac- 
cumulation of charges for demurrage 
and lighterage. In order, therefore, to 
protect American exporters against 
losses which may arise from the public 
sale, capable representatives in Havana 
should attend to the handling of sepa- 
rate shipments. 

“The customs regulations of Cuba state 
that any unclaimed merchandise, or mer- 
chandise left .in the customs jurisdiction 
for six months after the vessel arrives, 
must be sold, and the present congested 
condition of the harbor is due to the 
failure of those in authority rigidly to 
enforce this regulation. Its enforcement 
now becomes imperative. At present 
every possible facility is being offered 
merchants who wish to receive goods 
consigned to them.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





SPAIN STOPS WHEAT BUYING 

Wasurneoton, D. C., Feb. 26.—The De- 
partment of Commerce has been notified 
that the Spanish government on Feb. 15 
ordered the suspension of further gov- 
ernment purchases of wheat abroad, on 
account of the oversupply on the Span- 
ish market. This action, however, will 
not affect individual purchases. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 
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DEATH OF CHESTER SIMMONS 


Former Manager of the Minneapolis Branch 
of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. Dies 
in Florida 


After a brief sickness at Winter Park, 
Florida, where he and his family had 
been staying for some weeks, Chester 
Simmons, for many years a vice presi- 
dent of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., and 
the manager of its Minneapolis branch 
from its inception until 1917, when he 
retired, died on Feb. 26. 

Mr. Simmons was born in New York 
City on Dec. 26, 1850, the son Of the late 
Charles Wells Simmons, who for many 
years was secretary of the St. Louis Cot- 
ton Exchange, and the late Emily White 
Simmons. The family removing to St. 
Louis from New York, Chester Simmons 
entered the employ of the Bemis com- 
pany as cashier in 1876. Five years 
later, he came to Minneapolis and estab- 
lished its branch house, which he con- 
tinued to manage very successfully until 
his retirement in May, 1917. 

In 1875, Mr. Simmons married Fanny 
A. Bemis, daughter of the late Stephen 
A. Bemis, of St. Louis, one of the 
founders of the Bemis company. Their 
eldest son, Chester B. Simmons, suc- 
ceeded his father in the management of 
the Minneapolis branch in 1917, but a 
few months later was killed by being 
thrown from his horse. Surviving Mr. 
Simmons are his wife and the following 
children: Ethel Simmons, Mrs. Clyde 
Williams, Mrs. Dwight Akers, Marmion 
Simmons and Donald B. Simmons. 

The funeral services were held at the 
family residence, 2741 Park Avenue, 
Minneapolis, on Tuesday, March 1. The 
active pallbearers were Dr. J. Fowler 
Avery, George L. Babcock, Jewell Fuller, 
Arthur R. Jewett, Perey W. Donovan 
and Fred. Spafford. Honorary pall- 
bearers: Frederick B. Snyder, Herschell 
V. Jones, Joseph Chapman, William C. 
Edgar, James W. Falconer, James P. 
Thomson and Edmund J. Longyear. 

Mr. Simmons was very highly esteemed, 
both personally and as a man of busi- 
ness. In all relations of his life he was 
inspired by the highest sense of honor 
and integrity. He was very modest and 
unassuming, nevertheless his influence in 
the community was widely extended and 
always exerted in behalf of the best 
ideals. As a friend he was most loyal 
and faithful, generous in his dealings 
and kindly in his judgments. Diligent in 
business, an epitome of his career in this 
respect is embodied in an_ inscription 
placed beneath his picture which hangs 
upon the walls of the establishment he 
so successfully developed, always by the 
exercise of the most exalted conception 
of business integrity, which is as follows: 


Cuester SIMMONS 


Forty-two years in Bemis Service. 
Manager Minneapolis Factory 
1881 to 1917 
A Man of Unswerving Loyalty, 
Persistent Industry, Graceful 
Modesty. 


FAVORS WATERWAYS PLAN 


Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Water Route Cost- 
ing $300,000,000 Would Save 8c Bu on 
Grain, Says Ex-Governor of Iowa 


_Typranaponis, Inp., Feb. 26.—The 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterways 
project, in which the United States would 
Join with Canada, was advocated by W. 
L.. Harding, formerly governor of Iowa, 
in an address yesterday before members 
of the Indiana general assembly, now in 
session in Indianapolis. ; 

Mr. Harding said $300,000,000 would 
pay for the project, and argued that the 
one big unsolved problem in the nation 
today is that of transportation. The 
waterways improvement, he asserted, 
would bring a large part of the United 
States into closer relation with foreign 
markets, and would do away with rail- 
road car shortages. Referring to rates 
on grain, the former governor said: 

“At the present time, grain going from 
Duluth to Boston can be hauled partly 
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by water and partly by rail 5c bu cheap- 
er than it can be hauled all the way by 
rail. If you had an all-water haul on 
grain from Duluth to Boston, and the 
rate was maintained proportionately as 
now, there would be a saving of 8c bu. 
What is true of the east rate is equally 
true of the west rate, and what is true 
of one lake port is true of all lake ports.” 
Epwarp H, Zrecner. 


Plan Favored in Rochester 

Rocuester, N. Y., Feb. 26.—The fre- 
quent assertion in the East by opponents 
of the deeper St. Lawrence River project 
that only western interests are backing 
it, received a severe jolt this week when, 
at a dinner at the Chamber of Commerce, 
C. P. Craig, of Duluth, vice president of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater 
Association; Henry I. Harriman, of Bos- 





ton, former president of the Chamber 
of Commerce in that city, and Dr. R. S. 
McElwee, of Washington, director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, were the principal speakers sup- 
porting the project. 

Here are a few of the arguments put 
forward by the proponents of the plan 
at the chamber meeting: railroads are no 
longer able to handle business of Middle 
West; Argentina can put corn into New 
York City cheaper than Iowa; three 
fourths of merchant vessels now afloat 
on high seas could navigate route, as 
planned, with economic success; any pos- 
sible scale of expansion which New York 
City could devise would not. care for 
West’s business; canal part of a project, 
but not as serious an undertaking as 
other canals like Suez, Panama, Kiel and 
Manchester; in some instances, cartage 
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to transfer at New York equals one third 
value of product; as a general rule, wat- 
er transportation costs only one fifth as 
much as rail transportation; cities which 
look at project from local point of view 
only should take broader viewpoint, and 
consider ultimate general advantages; 
project means as much to East as to 
West in internal commerce. 
T. W. Knapp. 


DRAKE MILL DEFICIT INCREASED 

According to a report made by Her- 
bert Temple, of Temple, Webb & Co., 
Minneapolis accountants, before a com- 
mittee of the North Dakota legislature 
on Feb. 28, the deficit resulting from the 
operation of the state owned flour mill 
at Drake should be $32,000 instead of 
$17,000, as shown in the mill’s annual 
report to the state industrial commission. 
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GOOD REPORTS ON CROPS 


Weather Conditions Said to Be Satisfactory 
for Winter Wheat Growth Through- 
out West and Southwest 


Sr. Louis, Ma—te al ren — 
Ideal weather conditions prevailing for 
growing wheat crop in Missouri and 
southern Illinois, being warm and sun- 
shiny. No precipitation past three days, 
but believe the plant has sufficient mois- 
ture for time being. All reports re- 
ceived on condition of crop ‘continue 


good. 

Torevo, On1to.—Mild weather has con- 
tinued to prevail this week, and wheat 
fields were unprotected until the end of 
the week, when a fall of snow occurred 
Friday night. . Snow is not likely to last 
very few. this late in the winter, nor 
will severe weather be of long duration. 
The coming month of March ought to re- 
veal something rather definite in regard 
to the condition of wheat fields. ere 
has been more or less alternate freez- 
ing and thawing, but it is doubtful if 
much damage has been done. Reports 
as to appearance and condition of wheat 
fields vary somewhat. It is noticeable, 
however, that a number of points report 
fields as looking good. 

Searriz, WasH.—Winter wheat shows 
a strong growth, and has come through 
the winter in a most promising condi- 
tion. Moisture reserves in the soil are 
large and, with ge like normal 
rains in May and June, a large crop‘ will 
be harvested. Colder weather during 
most of the week arrested spring plow- 
ing, which had begun in the early sec- 
tions. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—(Special Telegram) 
—Wheat in Southwest is greening up 
nicely. Soil conditions are greatly im- 
proved, owing to recent rainfall. Some 
high winds reported in western Kansas, 
which may uncover the wheat there. 
Hessian flies are a menace in some coun- 
ties, but little damage has been done. 
Temperature remains moderate. 








LABOR TURNS DOWN NONPARTISANS 


Wasuinaton, D. C., Feb. 26.—The 
American Federation of Labor this week 
rejected a proposal advanced by Gov- 
ernor Frazier on behalf of the govern- 
ment of North Dakota whereby organ- 
ized labor would assist the state bank 
out of its present difficulties by loaning 
out of the labor treasury $6,200,000. The 
proposal received a scant hearing at the 
labor conferences now proceeding here. 
It was assailed as a “bad investment” 
primarily, though there was much evi- 
dence that the real reason behind the 
rejection was a sentiment in labor ranks 
that the American Federation of Labor 
should not sanction the communistic 
leanings of the Nonpartisan government 
in North Dakota. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





VERDICT FOR DEFENDANT 


Portly but Prosperous Baltimore Baker 
Loses Legal Battle—Struck with 
Screw Driver 


Bautimore, Mp., Feb. 28.—The suit of 
Wade A. Gardner, president of the 
Gardner Bakeries, Inc., against George 
R. Debnam, Jr., a real estate agent, for 
$10,000 for alleged assault committed on 
Feb. 24, 1919, was concluded in the court 
of common pleas Friday, the jury re- 
turning a sealed verdict, not to be opened 
till Monday morning. 

According to published evidence in the 
case Gardner, who rented an apartment 
from Debnam, being unable to get the lat- 
ter to do certain repairs, met him on the 
street and told him what he thought 
of him, expressing a desire to punch him 
in the nose. Thereupon they agreed to 
adjourn to a quiet spot and have it out, 
which, it is said, they did, Gardner in 
his reported testimony before the court 
alleging that Debnam attacked him with 
a long, heavy screw driver, broke the 
third finger of his left hand, grabbed 
him in the face and dug his finger nails 
in the flesh until the blood flowed, thus 
forcing him to go to a hospital for treat- 
ment. 

Debnam denied treating Gardner rude- 
ly, but said Gardner cursed him and 
that he struck him twice on the head 
with a small screw driver after Gardner 





.from the manufacturer if they 
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had first struck him on the head from 
behind. Debnam further stated that he 
was just over influenza and double pneu- 
monia, and was too weak to fight. Both 
men are said to be in the 200-lb class. 
Gardner testified that he had an income 
of from $100,000 to $250,000 a year, 
while Debnam gave income as between 
$8,000 and $10,000. 

The verdict, as announced today (Mon- 
d y) was in favor of Debnam, the de- 
fendant. Gardner left for Palm Beach 
Saturday without awaiting the result, 
but is reported to have declared before 
leaving that if he won and was awarded 
any damages, he would give the money 
to charity. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





STANDARD 16-0Z LOAF URGED 

San Francisco, Cat., Feb. 28.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Fixing a standard 
weight for bread throughout California 
by state law is provided for under the 
proposed amendment to the weights and 
measures law now before the state legis- 
lature. The bill, if passed, provides a 
loaf of uniform weight of not less than 
16 oz. 

According to the state superintendent 
of weights and measures, this standard 
has the indorsement of the Master Bak- 
ers’ Association. 

R. C. Mason. 





PAPER SACK REQUIREMENTS 

Totepvo, Onto, Feb. 26.—F rank H. Tan- 
ner, secretary of the Ohio Millers’ State 
Association, in a recent letter to the 
membership, says that he is in receipt of 
a number of inquiries concerning ship- 
ments of grain products in paper sacks, 
as inspectors are reported advising mill- 
ers that they cannot ship in paper sacks. 

This is not so. The only requirement 
obtaining on shipments of flour and other 
grain products in paper sacks is to the 
effect that each bag must bear a state- 
ment that it meets the requirements of 
the consolidated classification rules and 
be vouched for by the bag manufacturer. 
Bags of grain products weighing less 
than 20 lbs each, in shipments of less 
than 24,000 Ibs, must be inclosed in con- 
tainers made of burlap or jute, or of 
cotton cloth, weighing not less than 5 oz 
per square yard, and containing not less 
than 36 threads to the inch each-way, or 
in paper containers of material of a 
quality upon which the above form of 
stamp can be used. 

When the above two requirements are 
not fully — with, the freight rate 
on grain products in such bags shall be 
increased 20 per cent, with a minimum 
of 2c per 100 lbs above the rates appli- 
cable on such articles in bags that do 
comply with these requirements, 

In ordering bags or containers, mill- 
ers should be careful to see that the re- 
quirements of the consolidated classifica- 
tion rules are met and that the guar- 
anty is printed on each bag. As to paper 
bags on hand, millers should ascertain 
meet 
these requirements. If they do, then the 
guaranty can be placed upon each bag by 
means of a rubber stamp. 

W. H. Wicern. 





EMPLOYMENT AND WAGE DECREASE 


The Department of Labor has received 
and tabulated reports concerning the 
volume of employment in January, 1921, 
from representative establishments in 13 
manufacturing industries and in bitumi- 
nous coal mining. Comparing the figures 
of January, 1921, with those of identical 
establishments for January, 1920, it ap- 
pears that in all industries there was a 
decrease in the number of persons em- 
ployed. The largest decrease, 64.6 per 
cent, is shown in automobiles. Respec- 
tive decreases of 54.6 per cent, 54.3 per 
cent and 37.9 per cent appear in the 
woolen, hosiery and underwear, and 
leather industries. The smallest decrease, 
3.2 per cent, is shown in bituminous coal 
mining. 

Twelve of the 14 industries show a de- 
crease in the total amount of the pay 
roll for January, 1921, as compared with 
January, 1920. The most important per- 
centage decreases are 63.6 in automo- 
biles and 63.5 in hosiery and underwear. 
Woolen shows a decrease of 59.9 per 
cent and men’s ready-made clothing a 
decrease of 52.9 per cent. A decrease of 


7.3 per cent is shown in paper making. 


The two increases are 9.6 per cent in 
car building and repairing, and 3 per 
cent in bituminous coal mining. 

Comparative data for January, 1921, 
and December, 1920, show that in 12 in- 
dustries there was a decrease in the num- 
ber of persons on the pay roll in January 
as compared with December, and in two 
an increase. The largest decrease in the 
number of people employed, 17.8 per 
cent, is shown in iron and steel, while the 
smallest decrease, 1.0 per cent, appears 
in boots and shoes. An increase of 15 
per cent is reported in men’s ready-made 
clothing and one of 2.5 per cent in auto- 
mobiles. 

In comparing January, 1921, and De- 
cember, 1920, 13 industries show a de- 
crease in the amount of money paid to 
employees and one an increase. The most 
important decreases are 25.1 per cent in 
bituminous coal mining, 23.1 per cent in 
iron and steel, and 20.2 per cent in car 
building and repairing. An increase of 
9.7 P eg cent is reported in men’s ready- 
made clothing. 





ANTI-FUTURES BILL REPORTED 


Following a conference in St. Paul on 
Feb. 25, the committee on markets and 
marketing of the Minnesota House of 
Representatives recommended for pas- 
sage the bill prohibiting trading in grain 
futures. Two amendments have been 
adopted, which to an extent take the 
sting out of the bill, but it is not as yet 
satisfactory to grain traders. 

The amendments adopted define gam- 
bling contracts as follows: 

“Every contract of sale for future de- 
livery of wheat, grain or other farm 
products, wherein the actual delivery of 
the commodity sold is not, in good faith, 
contemplated, or intended by one or both 
of the contracting parties, is hereby de- 
clared a gambling contract; is hereby 
made illegal, and the parties thereto 
made liable to the penalties hereinafter 
provided. And every such contract is 
hereby declared to be prima facie a 
gambling contract when, to knowledge of 
the buyer, the seller does not have in 
his possession actually or potentially the 
commodity sold.” 

Protection of hedging is provided in 
an amendment reading as follows: 

“This act shall not be construed so as 
to prohibit any producer of, or dealer in 

rain or any grain products, or other 
arm products, from buying or selling 
any such grain or products in good faith 
for future delivery on any grain ex- 
change, according to the customary 
method of making such contracts on such 
grain exchange; and if either party to 
a contract of sale for future delivery 
enters into such contracts in good faith 
as a protection against loss, on any prod- 
uct herein mentioned, such contract shall 
be lawful, and may be carried out by 
delivery of the product sold at the time 
specified in such contract, or may be 
settled by notation or by payment of the 
difference between the contract price 
and the market price of the product at 
or before the time of delivery specified 
in such contract.” 

It is reported that the bill will come 
up for decision March 4. 





GLOBE CO. ADDS TO CAPITAL 


San Francisco, Cau., Feb. 26.—An 
increase in its capitalization of $1,000,- 
000 in second preferred stock is planned 
by the Globe Grain & Milling Co., sub- 
ject to the approval of the stockholders 
and the authorization of the state com- 
missioner of corporations. The increase 
is proposed for the purpose of reim- 
bursing the working capital for losses 
incurred during the year. W. E. Kellar, 
president of the company, has issued a 
circular letter to stockholders fixing the 
inventory loss due to price recessions at 
$869,566, in addition to the loss of all 
merchandising profits. The balance 
sheet as of Dec. 31, 1920, shows that the 
company ended the year with a deficit 
of $73,799. The proposed new issue will 
earn interest at the rate of 8 per cent 
and will be offered to present stockhold- 
ers at par, $100. It will be redeemable 
at par in 1935, and at the option of the 


‘holder may be convertible into common 


stock, share for share, on the day fol- 
lowing any quarterly dividend up to July 


2, 1924. 
R. C. Mason. 
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TARIFF BILL AGREEMENT 





Passage of Conference Report Puts Issue 
Up to President—Cong Worried 
by Possibilities 
The Senate on Feb. 28 adopted the confer- 


ence report on the Fordney tariff bill b: 
vote of 49 to 36. “ne 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 26.—The con- 
ference report on the emergency tariff 
bill passed the House today by an over- 
whelming majority, and it is expected 
that the Senate will act similarly early 
next week. The measure carries a duty 
of 35c per bu on wheat and a 20 per 
cent ad valorem on flour. 

Opinion differs regarding the action 
of the President. By ignoring the bill, 
it will die by way of the so-called 
“pocket veto” since it was not sent to 
the White House 10 days prior to the 
adjournment of this session-of Congress. 
On the other hand, it is anticipated that 
the President wants to chastise the Re- 
publican party for the unscientific char- 
acter of the measure. This would in- 
volve a veto measure to Congress. 

A minority of the membership of Con- 
gress is fearful that the President will 
sign the bill, in which case, it is pointed 
out, he would put the Republican party 
in an awkward position because the 
theory behind the legislation at all times 
has been that it was merely an expres- 
sion of sympathy, and never intended for 
final enactment. 





JoHN J. MarRinan. 





MILL PEST EXTERMINATORS EXPAND 

Cuicaco, I1z., Feb. 26.—Killing moths, 
weevil, roaches, etc., in flour mills, ware- 
houses, and wholesale groceries is the 
principal business of a one-year-old Wis- 
consin concern which recently increased 
A capital stock from $100,000 to $150,- 


The enterprise is unusual, in that the 
concern, the Exito Chemical Co., of Eau 
Claire, Wis., has no carefully guarded 
secrets for ridding mills of insect pests, 
and no new formula discoveries—nothing 
but a highly developed service. 

The concern has built a country-wide 
mill fumigation business by using a treat- 
ment that almost every mill man knows 
of, but hesitates to try. It is hydro- 
cyanic-acid gas fumigation. 

The new company has built a business 
around the fact that, although it is well 
known that a hydrocyanic-acid gas fumi- 
gation, correctly done, is a certain way 
to eradicate insects, eggs, and larve from 
a mill, the gas is so deadly to human be- 
ings that mill men do not care to risk 
fatal accidents by sending their own men 
through the mill to undertake the work. 

The Wisconsin concern maintains a 
training school for hydrocyanic-acid gas 
operatives. Its men are taught exactly 
how to effect a thorough diffusion of gas 
to every corner of a mill, what to do in 
case of every possible emergency that 
can be foreseen, and the precautions nec- 
essary in all stages of the job. The con- 
cern sends one or more experienced men 
to attend to all the dangerous work in 
connection with every fumigation. The 
responsibility is placed on these opera- 
tives to effect a 100 per cent kill, as the 
company guarantees to kill every living 
thing in the mill, or get no pay for the 
work, 

Heavy special compensation insurance 
is carried by the company, and each gas 
operative who has dependent relatives is 
required, as a condition of his employ- 
ment, to carry a $10,000 insurance policy.. 
So far, there have been but two acci- 
dents. An operative working on a mill 
at Hillsdale, Mich., removed his gas mask 
after he had passed out through an un- 
sealed door, being unable to see because 
of steaming of the glass in the mask. He 
fell unconscious, but was seen by his 
masked companion on the job, and car- 
ried out of doors in time to prevent seri- 
ous consequences, Another Exito opera- 
tive got an inhalation of prussic acid 
gas while at work on the Atlas Mill, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., but also was rescued in 
the nick of time. For the last six months, 
with fumigations numbering four and 
five a week, in all conditions of mills, no 
accidents of any kind have been met with. 

C. H. Cuatten. 





The Luckenbach Lines announce the 
following steamer sailings: New York to 
Rotterdam-Amsterdam, March 4; New 
York to Hamburg, March 11, 
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The flour trade was disappointingly 
dull last week. The weakness in wheat 
scared buyers, and they could not be en- 
couraged to come into the market except 
where they actually needed supplies to 
keep going with. Mills catering to fam- 
ily trade are hard sara for business. 
Only the baking trade is in evidence now, 
and that only in a very moderate way. 
The larger bakers took on a little flour 
on the breaks to average up on their 
holdings, but a majority of the smaller 
ones cannot be induced to anticipate 
their needs. 

Wheat prices are off 414,c bu, and flour 
l5c bbl, for the week. It is this evident- 
ly inherent and consistent weakness that 
is keeping buyers on the fence. It pre- 
vents them from acquiring confidence in 
the market, and their ideas of values 
keep dropping out of all proportion to 
the actual decline. In consequence, mill 
representatives find it pretty hard sled- 
ding nowadays. 

Export inquiry has dried up entirely. 
Some of the biggest Minneapolis com- 
panies did.not receive a single cable in- 
quiry last week. Eastern exporters a 
week or so ago absorbed the accumulat- 
ed holdings of first and second clears, 
and for the time being it is impossible to 
do anything in patents for export. Low 
ocean freights apparently are no induce- 
ment. 

Minneapolis mills are advised by east- 
ern buyers that Canadian patents are 
being offered there at $1 bbl or more un- 
der their prices. It is said that choice 
84 per cent Canadian patent flour is 
quoted at $8.50 bbl in jutes, delivered 
New York City. This would be equiva- 
lent to $1.40@1.50 under what Minneapo- 
lis mills nominally ask for the same 
grade. 

Mills quote top family patents at $9.35 
@9.70 bbl, standard patent $8.85@9.15, 
bakers patent $8.50@8.85, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; first clear $6@6.25, second clear 
$3.75@4.35, in 140-lb jutes, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. 


MILLFEED 


The edge seems to be off the demand 
for millfeed, that is, eastern speculative 
inquiry has ceased temporarily, while 
consumptive inquiry has not yet reached 
the proportions it usually does at this 
season. As a result, transit shipments 
are somewhat weaker, though prices on 
the various grades for mill shipment are 
still firm. Minneapolis mills, based on 
the current production, claim to have 
nothing to offer, except mixed cars, for 
shipment before April. Asking prices on 
bran have been advanced $1 ton; other 
grades are unchanged. 

Jobbers say that standard middlings 
are inactive, and are again 50c@$1 ton 
under bran for prompt shipment, while 
in transit they will not bring over $21.50 
@22 ton, Minneapolis, against $23 for 
bran. Flour middlings are firm, while 
red dog is scarce a strong, at prices 
ranging from $31 to $36 ton, depending 
on how the mills are situated as to 
orders. 

The trade anticipates increased con- 
sumption of wheat.feeds, beginning with 
this month. If this does not materialize, 
a softening in values is inevitable, par- 
ticularly since high protein feeds such 
as linseed oil meal, cottonseed meal, tank- 
age, corn gluten feed, etc., are compara- 
tively cheap just now. 

Mills quote bran and standard mid- 
dlings at $23@24 ton, flour middlings at 


$28, and red dog at $34@36, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Cash wheat, on the whole, was fairly 
active last week. Offerings of spring 
wheat in this market were moderate, 
and Canadian grain made up a good 
share of them. On a few days the bulk 
of it was this wheat, mostly applying on 





and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly 

No. capacity Output Pct. 
1921°...... 44 288,000 123,615 43 
1920°...... 44 288,000 79,725 28 
1921f...... 6 410,790 164,085 39 
1920T...... 60 410,790 140,205 34 
*Week ending Feb. 26. tWeek ending 

Feb. 19. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Feb. 26, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis .. 1,647 1,260 2,041 909 
Duluth .....+.6 259 72 20 75 
THO cccic 1,906 1,332 2,061 984 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

It is understood that cottonseed meal 

is quoted at the unheard of low price of 

$29 ton, delivered, Minneapolis rate 
points. 

William Beebe, manager of the Bos- 


John Kraft, Who Retired as Head Miller of the Washburn A 
Mill, Feb, 28 


old contracts. There was no special 
feature to the market. A fairly good 
demand from interior mills absorbed 
most of the choice grades, and lower 
grades were rather slow. Local mills 
bought sparingly, due to the dull flour 
trade. Premiums were quite firm, com- 
pared with the futures, holders asking 
25@27e¢ over March for choice dark and 
18@2S8c over for ordinary. Today No. 1 
dark closed at $1.693,@1.73% bu; No. 1 
northern, $1.643, @1.6834. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
TRIS WOOK veiccceccsseces 231,770 42 
Last week ...........+++. 268,875 49 
TOF BHO o.00.0vi0e csveveses 214,300 39 
Two years ago .........5. 242,515 46 
Three years ago ......... 206,820 40 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 8 were in operation March 1: 


Atkinson Milling .Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A mill, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), C 
(one half), D and E mills, 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 


ton office of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., visited headquarters in Minneapolis 
last week. 

John Bass, of the Benedict Flour & 
Feed Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, was in 
Minneapolis last week calling on his mill 
connections. 

H. J. *Burgee, of Chicago, assistant 
general freight agent for the Big Four 
route, was in Minneapolis last week call- 
ing on shippers. 

Harry H. Thomas, of the sales depart- 


ment of the Washburn-Crosby Co., Min- 


neapolis, left last week for a business 
trip to the Pacific Coast. 

Harold R. Ward, assistant sales man- 
ager of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
was called to Burlington, Vt., Friday 
last, on account of the death of his 
mother. 

E. S. Selby, manager Hormel Milling 
Co., Austin, Minn., left Minneapolis, Feb. 
23, for a vacation trip to Long Beach, 
Cal., where his family is spending the 
winter. He expects to be gone about a 
month. 

Ellis Panton, a representative of Me- 
Leod & Co., of New York, was in Min- 
neapolis Feb. 23, calling on millers. This 
company, which has headquarters in 
London, operates a jute manufacturing 
plant in Calcutta, India. 


sf 


At the dinngr’ given to Mr. Kraft on 
Monday evga it was announced that 
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Charles Peaslee, second miller of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co.’s A mill, was also 
retiring, after having worked for this 
company about 45 years. 


The house and senate committees of 
the Minnesota legislature have recom- 
mended for passage, resolutions direct- 
ing the board of grain appeals to return 
to state grain grades in force before the 
federal grades became effective. 


Based on the close today (March 1), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.49 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.42; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.47, No. 1 northern $1.44; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.47, No. 1 northern $1.40; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.31, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.24. 


John F. Diefenbach, manager of the 
St. Paul Milling Co., and Miss Gertrude 
Florence Norbeck, of Minneapolis, are 
to be married in the procathedral in 
Minneapolis, Thursday afternoon, March 
3. After the ceremony, Mr. and Mrs, 
Diefenbach will leave for New York 
City, where they are to remain about 10 
days. Afterwards they will go to Grove 


‘Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., returning 


home about May 1. 


B. B. Grennell, of Chicago, president 
of the Chapman & Smith Co., and presi- 
dent of the Council of Baking and Af- 
filiated Organizations, was a Minneapo- 
lis visitor Monday, en route home from 
North Dakota. While here he had a con- 
ference with Dr. H. E. Barnard, direc- 
tor of the American Institute of Baking, 
and J. C. Lewis, president, and L. H. 
Day, secretary, of the Retail Bakers’ As- 
sociation of America. 


The Eagle Roller Mills Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., has recently had a number of its 
salesmen visit headquarters for the pur- 
pose of talking over trade conditions. 
Among the outsiders present were Walter 
E, Fuller, of Boston, in charge of east- 
ern New England territory; J. N. Clay- 
brook, manager New York office; F. R. 
Wheeler, of Columbus, in charge of Ohio 
territory; V. A. Phelps, of Saginaw, in 
charge of Michigan; Kenneth Cherry, of 
Richmond, who covers Virginia and 
North and South Carolina; J. H. Janney, 
of Pittsburgh, in charge of western 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia; T, Car- 
roll Davis, of Syracuse, in charge of 
New York state territory, and J. C. Es- 
sington, of Milwaukee, in charge of east- 
ern Wisconsin territory. 


DEATH OF PAUL W. 


Paul W. Smith, credit and traffic man- 
ager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
dropped dead Friday evening, Feb. 25. 
Mr. Smith, who was 44 years old, had 
been enjoying his usual good health, and 
had attended to his duties at the office 
until 6 p.m. the day of his death. He 
was attending a dance at the Minikahda 
Club when stricken. Two physicians 
happened to be at the club at the time, 
and gave him immediate attention, but 
death had already occurred. Heart fail- 
ure was evidently the cause. 

Mr. Smith had been connected with 
the company for about 18 years. His 
widow and three children survive him. 
Mrs. Smith and the two youngest chil- 
dren were at Palm Beach, Fla., at the 
time. The funeral will be held Wednes- 
day at 3 p.m. 


SMITH 


MINNEAPOLIS SUPERINTENDENTS RETIRE 







neapolis mill superintendents, 
entified with the trade, announce 
retirement this week. One is John 
raft, head miller of the Washburn A 
mill, and the other O. F. Warnes, super- 
intendent for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. 

Mr. Kraft has been in the continuous 
employ of the Washburn-Crosby Co. for 
about 46 years. He has been head miller 
for the last 28 years, part of which time 
he has had supervision over three mills. 
He was an employee in the A mill at 
the time of the big explosion in May, 
1878, but happened to be off duty at 
the time. In 1883 he was made head 
miller of the B mill, and in 1894 had 
charge of both the B and D mills. In 
1899 he was given the A mill also. Since 
1908, however, he has devoted his time 
exclusively to the operation of the A 
mill. 

(Continued on page 1016.) 
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Considerable strength developed in the 
milling situation in the Southwest this 
week, and for the first time in a number 
of months mills state that buyers are 
displaying some confidence in the mar- 
ket. Only one mill reported that the 
slight break in the market Thursday had 
any material effect on buyers, others 
saying that inquiries were fairly active, 
despite this break. 

Demand is well scattered, both bakers 
and jobbers being in the market for 
flour. Some mills report an improvement 
in the family trade, although clears still 
seem to hold the lead. One mill stated 
that business with New York has shown 
a marked improvement, most of the or- 
ders being for immediate shipment, .in- 
dicating that stocks are reaching a low 
mark, 

Another encouraging feature is that 
shipping instructions are much freer. 
The inactivity of buyers in regard to 
furnishing specifications during the past 
few weeks was having a serious effect 
upon the operating time of the mills. 
However, the eualinatiog of freer in- 
structions on old bookings and a better 
business for immediate shipment has 
brought about a more optimistic feeling 
among millers. 

While not a great deal of business has 
been done by southwestern mills direct 
with foreign buyers, a fair amount of 
clears and low grades is moving from 
this territory to New York which will 
ultimately enter into export trade. No 
one country is predominating in this 
business, demand being well scattered, 
and mostly for small lots. 

Very little change occurred in quota- 
tions this week. Hard winter wheat 
short patent flour, cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City, is quoted at $8.90@9.15, 95 per 
cent at $8.20@8.40, and straight grade at 
$7.85@8.10. However, eastern buyers 
are disinclined to meet these prices and 
in some cases a readjustment has had to 
be made in order to consummate sales. 
Of the lower grades, first clear is quoted 
at $6.25@7, with one mill as low as $5.85. 
Second clear is quoted at $5@6, and low 
grade at $4@5. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 112,800 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This Week ...cccsccecsceee 71,080 63 
RMSE WOO occcesccevecseve 75,000 66 
VYOOP OBO wccccccscccvccsecs 62,000 64 
TWO YOATS ABO oo vv ccccvcce 30,300 37 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ...... 438,870 210,663 48 
Last week ...... 438,870 193,712 42 
WOOP GBS .cecese 430,170 267,573 62 
Two years ago... 409,770 161,141 39 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 5,526 bbls this week, 8,793 last 
week, 8,138 a year ago, and 8,732 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, two report do- 
mestic business good, 21 fair, and 49 
- slow and quiet. 

MILLFEED 

After a week of fair activity, millfeed 
is again experiencing a period of poor 
demand onl light offerings. Very few 


outside buyers were in the market this 


week, what business was done being 
largely between local jobbers. While 
mills are offering very little millfeed, 
fairly liberal supplies were tendered by 
resellers. In spite of the poor demand, 
prices are practically unchanged from 
last week. Bran is quoted at $20@21 
ton, brown shorts at $21@22 and gray 
shorts at $22.50@23.50, the latter show- 
ing a slightly stronger price than a week 
ago. 
AGAINST ALLOWING INSPECTION 


In connection with the notice recently 
posted by the New York Produce Ex- 
change to the effect that flour may not 
be inspected without consent of the ship- 
pers noted on the documents, the South- 
western Millers’ League this week is- 
sued a circular to its members in which 
Secretary C. V. Topping expresses the 
wish that “millers will refuse to give per- 
mission for inspection and examination 
before draft and bill of lading are tak- 
en up.” 

NOTES 

The Nixa (Mo.) Mills recently com- 
pleted the construction of additional 
storage capacity. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, is in the East. 

Guy M. Hamm, sales manager of the 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
has returned from a three weeks’ trip 
in the East. 

W. C. Kreger, manager of the Kaull 
Milling Co., Kansas City, has been elect- 
ed to membership in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. 

The Brazil Mill & Elevator Co., We- 
tumka, Okla., has leased its plant to the 
Pickens-Holmes Grain Co., of which M. 
L. Waggoner is manager. 

Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, will return to- 
morrow from a month’s trip in Cali- 
fornia. 

F. P. Fisher, until recently connected 
with the Kaull Milling Co., has been en- 
gaged by the Néwton (Kansas) Milling 
& Elevator Co. to cover central states 
territory. 

A meeting of grain elevator builders 
of the Central West was held at the 
Coates House, Kansas City, yesterday. 
The object of the meeting was to form 
an Elevator Contractors’ & Builders’ As- 
sociation. 

O. J. Chapman, until a month ago rep- 
resenting the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
in eastern Illinois, has been engaged by 
the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, as general salesman to cov- 
er that entire state. 

C. B. Barron, in charge of the St. 
Louis office of the federal grain super- 
vision, and W. H. McDonald, in charge 
of the Omaha office, were in Kansas City 
recently for a conference with the super- 
vision officials at the office here. 

It is reported that a Kansas City mill 
sold 10,000 50-lb tins of flour to the pur- 
chasing department of the United States 
Marine Corps this week. In addition to 
packing the flour in the tins, the latter 
were in turn packed in wooden cases. 

R. T, Miles, Chicago, in charge of the 
general field headquarters of the federal 
grain supervision, was in Kansas City, 
Thursday. Mr. Miles, who is making a 
personal survey of the territory, went to 
Oklahoma and Texas points from here. 

Signora Olivia Agresti, who has been 
connected with the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture at Rome since it 
was founded in 1905, spoke Friday night 
at a banquet of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade at Hotel Muehlebach on the 
importance of the institute toward the 
broadening of internationalism and the 


improvement of world marketing condi- 
tions. 

At an adjourned meeting this week of 
the board of directors of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, Harry G. Steven- 
son was found guilty of irregularities 
and delays in making settlements for two 
cars of consigned grain, and was sus- 
pended from the Board of Trade for 10 
days. 

The motion of the Poehler Mercantile 
Co., Lawrence, Kansas, to dismiss At- 
torney General Hopkins’ appeal from 
the order of Judge Smart, of the Doug- 
las County district court, to return cer- 
tain documents to the Poehler company 
seized as evidence in the wholesale gro- 
cery antitrust prosecution, has been over- 
ruled by the Kansas supreme court. 

E. H. Hogueland, commerce counsel 
for the Southwestern Millers’ League 
and representative of many shippers’ or- 
ganizations in Kansas in transportation 
and other public service questions, is be- 
ing indorsed by his friends for appoint- 
ment to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Mr. Hogueland was for sev- 
eral years connected with the Santa Fe 
Railway, and later was rate expert for 
the Kansas utilities commission. 

Farmers representing 260 co-operative 
elevators in Kansas met this week at 
Hutchinson to discuss market conditions, 
and for the purpose of urging a better 
crop and grain reporting system, so the 
farmer may know crop and world condi- 
tions. A centralized plan for selling 
grain through farmer-owned companies 
at all terminal markets, and a financial 
system to operate in connection with 
banks already established, to provide 
means for enabling farmers to hold 
crops when necessary for efficient mar- 
keting, were among the reforms advo- 
cated. 

The consolidation bill creating a state 
department of agriculture, advocated by 
Governor Hyde, of Missouri, in his re- 
organization programme, was reported 
favorably this week by the senate com- 
mittee on agriculture. The main pur- 
pose of the bill is to work out an ef- 
ficient business management of the vari- 
ous bureaus now handling agricultural 
matters, by placing them under one head 
and thus localizing authority. James T. 
Bradshaw, state warehouse commission- 
er, opposed the bill, saying the main 
purpose was to legislate him out of of- 
fice. The farm interests of the state are 
said to be in favor of the consolidation 
measure. 


The senate of the Missouri state legis- 
lature reported favorably Friday on the 
three antimiddlemen bills, by which vari- 
ous co-operative farm organizations are 
attempting to force membership for 
their organizations into the Kansas City 
Board of ‘Trade and similar bodies 
throughout the state. Of the three bills, 
one declares all grain markets in the 
state to be public markets, another all 
live stock markets, and the other all 
produce markets. G. A. Moore and 
James N. Russell represented the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade at the hearing 
on this bill. ‘Other markets were also 
represented, all representatives opposing 
the recommendation of the bills. 


Officials of the Kansas state grain in- 
spection department are confident that 
the warehouse bill providing for the is- 
suance of licensed warehouse receipts by 
country elevators will be passed at the 
present session of the state legislature. 
The department is now facing the dan- 
ger of having its machinery disorganized 
through consolidation with the state 
board of agriculture, as there is a bill 
to this effect now before the legislature. 
It is thought that if the grain inspection 
department is merely made a bureau of 
the board of agriculture, little disorgani- 
zation will follow; but if the board of 
agriculture is placed actively in charge 
of the work, a general reorganization of 
the grain inspection department will like- 
ly take place. 


What is known as the Burdick bill, 
providing for the regulation of the pub- 
lic stockyards of the state, was recom- 
mended in the Kansas house of repre- 
sentatives, Monday, having previously 
passed the senate. As originally drawn, 
this bill put the administration of the 
law under the industrial court. Since 
the industrial court has been “divorced,” 
the farmers have inserted an amendment 
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which gives the utilities commission 
jurisdiction of the stockyards, and the 
bill must go back to the senate for con- 
currence in this amendment. By the 
terms of the bill, all stockyards are de- 
clared to be utilities and affected with 
such public interest that the utilities 
commission is given control. over them. 
The commission will have complete 
authority over rates, service, feed and 
other questions involving the service to 
the public in all the public yards in 
Kansas. 


OKLAHOMA 

Practically all millers in this part of 
the country are selling flour at a loss, 
and business over the state is stagnant. 
Buying on retail markets is limited, and 
retailers are running on low and strictly 
demand stocks. Mills generally are op- 
erating part time, and millers say they 
see no relief in the near future. 

Prices are unstable and undependable. 
Forty-eights are selling at $8@10 bbl, 
delivered to Oklahoma points. Soft 
wheat flour sells at $9.40. 

Travelling salesmen are kept on the 
road, and some of them make little more 
than their salaries and expenses. Local 
conditions are normal, with no apparent 
decrease in the demand for mill prod- 
ucts. Jobbers shipping in car lots have 
an edge over other distributors, and keep 
their products moving. 

The growing condition of wheat 
throughout the west side and the Texas 
Panhandle was enhanced by the recent 
snow, which guaranteed plenty of mois- 
ture for several weeks, and probably suf- 
ficient to take the crop well into the hot 
winds period of early summer. No seri- 
ous green bug damage has been reported 
from any section. The insect is reported 
operating now in 20 counties. 


NOTES 

It is reported from Tucumcari, N. M., 
that a flour mill is soon to be installed 
there. The wheat acreage of Curry 
County is given as 100,000 acres. 

The secretary of the Panhandle-Plains 
Chamber of Commerce, Amatillo, reports 
that this year in the Panhandle there 
are 1,964,000 acres of wheat, with grow- 
ing conditions excellent. 


Twenty-six sections of land in the vi- 
cinity of Plainview, Texas, owned by 
the C. C. Slaughter Land & Cattle Co., 
of Fort Worth, are to be planted in 
wheat this year, according to announce- 
ment of officials of the company, 


Kafir grown last year is just now be- 
ginning to come to market in northwest- 
ern Oklahoma, according to L. E. Buquot, 
a grain dealer of Woodward, who was 
here last week. There has been no mar- 
ket to speak of for Kafir, and nearly all 
of the crop remains in the hands of 
growers. 

Some local mills have had no eastern 
business and no export business for six 
months. George W. Curtis, vice presi- 
dent of the Plansifter Milling Co., just 
back from a trip to New York, says that 
flour prices in the East are 80c@$1 un- 
der the cost of production in this part 
of the country. 


Representatives in Oklahoma of the 
Southwestern Industrial Traffic League 
will attend a meeting of the league in 
St. Louis, March 2, according to H. D. 
Driscoll, manager of the Oklahoma Traf- 
fic Association. The league is to have a 
hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at St. Louis, March 4. 


Officials of the El Paso & Southwest- 
ern Railway Co. have promised a satis- 
factory adjustment of rates as a result 
of a conference with the corporation 
commission of New Mexico. It developed 
in the conference that the rate on flour 
from Hutchinson, Kansas, to Roswell, 
N. M., is 65c, while the rate to Capitan, 
N. M., is 85c. 

An extension of the corporation com- 
mission’s order granting Oklahoma rail- 
roads a 35 per cent increase in freight 
rates to March 10 is likely to be made, 
according to membérs of the commis- 
sion, following a hearing of railroads 
and shippers on Feb. 21. The extension 
probably will be 60 or 90 days. Mean- 
time the railroads have asked complain- 
ing shippers to come before their repre- 
sentatives for conference looking to rate 
adjustments. Among complainants were 
millers and grain dealers. 
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One of the leading features of the 
flour market was the bookings again this 
week of first and second clear flour for 
export in New York City through a few 
of the local middlemen. The flour, it is 
understood, is to go to the Czecho- 
Slovakian government. The demand for 
these grades has resulted in values be- 
coming wide in range, with some mills 
having but little to offer on the present 
basis at which they are now operating. 
At the close of ‘the week, mills here 
asked $4@6.25, jute, Chicago, for sec- 
ond clears. The latter named price is 
prohibitive, and would indicate that the 
mills so quoting have sold out of this 
product. 

The wheat market showed a decline 
for the week, and had a depressing effect 
on the booking of flour. Former local 
buyers of five- and ten-car lots are per- 
fectly content with placing their require- 
ments at one car and less. A number 
of them are buying 25- and 50-bb1 lots. 

One improvement during the week was 
the inquiry for soft wheat flour sold 
through middlemen to cracker manufac- 
turers outside of this market. The flour 
was booked mainly with far western 
millers. At the close of the week, Pa- 
cific Coast millers were willing to con- 
tract for standard patents at $7.65@8, 
jute, including a brokerage. These fig- 
ures are somewhat less than the mills in 
this territory can meet. 

Local bakers are complaining of their 
business and the slow demand for bread; 
in fact, for all lines of bakery products. 
Wholesale grocers call attention to the 
reduction in the price of rice, beans and 
potatoes, which, they claim, are being 
substituted for bread and other flour 
products. If millers could produce first 
and second clear flour and millfeed with- 
out patents and straights, milling, no 
doubt, would improve, as the inquiry for 
practically every mill product below first 
clears is active. 

Chicago mills have not increased their 
production, and apparently are not going 
to be able to do so until there is a gen- 
eral improvement in the demand for 
flour of all grades. One mill has not 
operated in rye for a month. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
I'he Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
PE ME cabs iusdenes onde 13,750 49 
Last WOOK cccccvccecscccece 12,500 48 
BOO MP Vikciceeieiessins 24,750 93 
SOS FORE GOD sok ccéccvices 23,250 89 


MONEY MARKET EASIER 


Banks are more disposed to loan 
money for general business purposes, 
and there is an easier tone to the money 
market, although rates remain at 7 to 8 
per cent. Conditions in Iowa are im- 
proving, but have a long way to go be- 
fore liquidation is over. Member banks 
are reducing their indebtedness to the 
Federal Reserve, and conditions are 
gradually getting better, although gen- 
eral business revives slowly. Drygoods 
houses are selling about as many goods 
as last year, although prices are 60 per 
cent lower. Mail order sales are run- 
ning 35 per cent short of last year in 
volume. ; 

The steel industry, the accepted trade 
barometer, is declining in price and out- 
put, lower values failing to stimulate 
new buying. Independent mills are run- 
ning at 25 per cent capacity, and are 
leading the price cutting. The United 


States Steel Corporation, which was op- 
erating at 80 to 85 per cent capacity, is 
down to 65 per cent. Steel prices have 
been cut $8@5 per ton within a week. 
Wire nails are off $3, and plain wire $5 
per ton. 


EXPORT FLOUR SALES IMPROVE 


Two or three round lots of flour were 
sold here this week through a local bro- 
ker to go for export, the sales being in 
excess of recent bookings. One lot, a 
cargo of 3,000 tons of first clear to go 
to Hamburg, Germany, was booked 
through New York City, for shipment 
the first half of March. The price at 
which the flour sold could not be learned. 
Payment will be made in American 
money in Hamburg. Another lot of 200 
tons of straight flour to go to Greece 
was worked through the same local flour 
man, for shipment first half of March 
from mill. Payment will be made at 
New York City on surrender of through 
bill of lading. None of the flour was 
booked with local mills, nor was any 
booked by local jobbers, but mainly with 
southwestern mills, it is understood. 


WILL HISTORY REPEAT? 


A careful observer of the flour market 
at all times, in commenting on affairs in 
general, said today: “I believe that there 
is a strong undertone in the trade that is 
not generally observed, and for that rea- 
son I am bullish on wheat values for the 
future. To begin with, there has been a 
far greater amount of first, second and 
straight grades of flour sold for export 
than the trade is aware of. Conditions 
are shaping themselves as they did about 
a year ago, and also two years ago, when 
the large buying of second clears began, 
later first clears, then followed straight 
grades, and in this way our trade im- 
proved just as I expect it to do very 
shortly. 

“We know that there are now, almost 
daily I might say, offers on the lower 
grades, but with the light running of 
many mills these grades in many in- 
stances are not obtainable, and won’t 
be, so that the foreign buyer, or foreign 
countries, in need of flour will soon be 
forced to take the higher grades, and 
this is what we want. The $6.75@7 
spring first clear flour that is selling to- 
day in New York City for export will 
surely advance, in my judgment.” 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


The wheat market, after showing 
strength, has turned very weak. A com- 
bination of bearish conditions caused 
traders to ignore constructive influences, 
and prices declined sharply at times. A 
factor was the break of more than 20c in 
premiums on red winter wheat, which 
were up to 32@35c over March, recently, 
owing to scarcity and a little buying by 
local and outside millers. The premiums 
attracted more wheat from Illinois, In- 
diana and Missouri, with 16 cars in on 
Wednesday, and 14 on Thursday. The 
premiums dropped 10c from the high 
point on Wednesday to the low on 
Thursday, when they were down to 11 
@l13c over for No. 1 red and 10@12c 
over for No. 2 red. 

Hard winters were 6@7c over for No. 
1 dark and 5@6c over for straight No. 1. 
Spring wheats are selling close to a de- 
livery basis, compared with March. Mill- 
ing demand for wheat was confined to 
purchases of car lots, business being the 
smallest in several weeks. 

Export buying of wheat was of fair 
volume. Greece bought 1,300,000 bus, 


mostly at the Gulf, that cost $2.15. Italy 
bought 500,000 bus at the Gulf at l5c 
over Chicago March. A Chicago miller 
sold 2,000 bbls of flour for export. 
March wheat was on sale on all bulges 
by leading holders, and there was sell- 


ing of March and buying of May at llc 
discount for the latter on a liberal scale. 


GRAIN TRADE NOTES 


Latest cables from Buenos Aires esti- 
mate the exportable surplus of wheat at 
95,000,000 bus, and from Australia at 
70,000,000, of which 50,000,000 have al- 
ready been sold to the United Kingdom, 
France and Egypt. For the first six 
months last year they exported 187,000,- 
000 bus. 

Allowing 495,000,000 bus for domestic 
consumption, the Daily Trade Bulletin 
estimates that on Feb. 1 there were 117,- 
000,000 bus wheat -available for export 
and carry-over July 1, 1921. Exports 
last year from Feb. 1 to July 1 were 
90,000,000 bus. Should the same quanti- 
ty be exported this year, there would be 
a carry-over of 27,000,000 bus, which 
seems entirely too light a stock. 

The Chicago Board of Trade, in its 
effort to encourage farmers to raise bet- 
ter crops, has renewed its offer of $10,- 
000, made last year, for the coming sea- 
son to the International Hay and Grain 
Show, to be held in connection with the 
International Live Stock Exposition. 
Prizes are to be distributed to growers 
of the best grain. The total number of 
entries of grain last year were 3,000, an 
increase of 50 per cent over the first 
exposition. 

Export buying of corn aggregated 
over 2,500,000 bus during the week, with 
the Armour Grain Co. the principal sell- 
er. Trading was mainly at 1214,@12%c 
over Chicago May for No. 3, track, Bal- 
timore. Cash handlers at the latter mar- 
ket are drying the corn and making No. 
2 out of it. In buying the corn at a 
good discount under the May, seaboard 
exporters hedge it with sales of May 
here, and are protected. Movement from 
the country has increased materially, 
particularly in Illinois, where farmers 
have sold comparatively little this sea- 
son until the past 10 days. 

Loadings on all the leading western 
roads have increased of late, and all 
markets report a larger movement. At 
central Illinois and Indiana points 50@ 
55¢ was paid to farmers at loading sta- 
tions. An Iowa farmer who operates 
3,000 acres, who was in Chicago the past 
week, said he had sold his corn at 50c, 
preferring to take his money and invest 
it in securities paying 8 per cent, rather 
than hold the grain. 


GIFT CORN MOVES SLOWLY 


There will have to be some hustling 
on the part of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation to deliver the 5,000,- 
000 bus of corn promised Herbert Hoo- 
ver for the European children’s relief, 
and for Chinese relief, by J. R. Howard, 
its president. Two cars were loaded at 
Eureka, IIl., and one at Valparaiso, Ind., 
last Monday, the farmers contributing 
the corn. A number of western and 
eastern railroads have agreed to haul 
the corn to the seaboard without charge. 

Corn millers are to handle the corn at 
cost. They hope to be able to show 
Europe the benefits to be derived by the 
use of American corn goods. Most of 
the corn will be shipped in the shape of 
flour and grits. Poland is to get 500,000 
bus shelled and 1,500,000 bus grits. Mr. 
Hoover is to have 1,000,000 bus milled 
for European relief. China is to have 
1,000,000 bus shelled, which is to be trans- 
ported by government ships, and there 
are 1,000,000 bus to go to the Catholic 
relief associations. 


NOTES 


Board of Trade memberships have ad- 
vanced to $7,500, net, to the buyer, a 
gain of $1,000 in a month. 

L. Weitzman, of the Weitzman Flour 
Co., has returned home after 10 days 
spent in New York City. 

The small amount of flour being pur- 
chased by the trade in general is re- 
flected in the state department of IIli- 
nois. At Springfield, Feb. 25, it an- 
nounced awards on flour amounting to 
about 5,000 bbls, only about half th 
quantity usually purchased. ‘ 


Frank H. Blodgett, of the Blodgett- 
Holmes Co., Janesville, Wis., while here 
Monday, said he was confident that his 
company had obtained its share of the 
buckwheat flour business, in which it 
specializes, during the winter months; 
yet sales generally with most millers and 
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handlers of the product have been slow, 
owing to the unseasonable weather. 


Some of the flour brokers and millers’ 
agents, with offices in the Loop district, 
have been advised of advances in office 
rent after May 1. Many of them feel 
that their operating expenses of late, 
compared with the volume of business 
done, are quite heavy enough, without an 
increase in office rental. 


Primary receipts of wheat from July 1 
to Feb. 26 aggregated 274,849,000 bus, 
compared with 333,929,000 the previous 
year. The big loss was at Chicago, al- 
most 47,000,000 bus, and at Kansas City 
nearly 16,000,000. Corn receipts from 
Nov. 1 to Feb. 26 were 92,090,000 bus, 
compared with 84,558,000 last season. 
Chicago has received 44,621,000 bus, 
compared with 29,103,000. 


W. C. Boeke, who on Jan, 1 took over 
the management of the Cascade (Mont.) 
Milling & Elevator Co., spent Friday in 
Chicago en route homeward. He had 
been calling on the trade in some of the 
larger eastern markets, making new con- 
nections. Mr. Boeke said that trade con- 
ditions are improving, and that there 
are some very favorable signs in several 
of the markets toward a betterment of 
milling and sales of flour. 


Secretary A. P. Husband, of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, left Thursday 
for Washington, D. C., to attend the 
hearing there today on the decimal 
weight bill before the Senate committee 
on standard weights and measures. 
Thomas L. Moore, of the Dunlop Mills, 
Richmond, Va., is acting with Mr. Hus- 
band for the wheat millers, and T. R. 
Hillard, of the Miner-Hillard Milling 
Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is representing 
the corn millers. 

The question of abolishing the use of 
priyate wires by commission houses is 
being agitated on the Board of Trade. 
Those who do not use them desire that 
all commission houses be put on the same 
basis. Those with wire systems extend- 
ing from New York and Boston to the 
Pacific Coast, with a large trade, are 
strongly in favor of them. It is impos- 
sible for any of the large houses to do 
a big business without the use of wires, 
they say. A committee has in hand the 
work of investigating the needs of the 
trade. 

Visitors in Chicago during the week 
were George M. Hamm, sales manager 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Thursday, on his way home from the 
East; V. A. Cain, president Leavenworth 
(Kansas) Milling Co., Friday, on his 
way to eastern markets; W. O. Sholes, 
representing the Mark P. Miller Milling 
Co., Moscow, Idaho, Thursday, en route 
home from the East; J. E. Hindman, 
manager Davenport (Iowa) Flour Mills, 
and J. O. Ewing, vice president Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 





WISCONSIN 

Minwavxee, Wis., Feb. 26.—No change 
of any importance can be discerned in 
the flour market. The demand continues 
to be limited to consumptive needs, and 
buyers decline to take any firmer hold, 
as they think the general situation con- 
tains too many uncertainties. Prices 
were easier with the break in wheat, but 
closed firmer. Choice city brands of hard 
spring wheat patents were quoted at 
$9.75@10.60, and straight at $8.90@9.65, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

There is a fairly good inquiry for 
fancy clear flour, but medium and low 
grades are slow, and second clear is 
hardly wanted at any price. Business in 
the top qualities continues about as be- 
fore, with no high spots of any kind to 
break the monotony. The bakery trade 
is still proceeding cautiously and _ its 
needs are holding about stationary, judg- 
ing from orders. Some export inquiry is 
reported, but it is regarded as being of 
no particular moment, as practically 
nothing in the way of sales has ma- 
terialized so far. The range of prices 
is again narrower, fancy clear being of- 
fered at $6.25@6.80, and second clear 
being nearly nominal at $4@4.65, in 98- 
Ib cottons. 

A slow and featureless trade is report- 
ed by local jobbers in Kansas patent. 
Beyond ordinary requirements placed, 
there is no business of any consequence. 
According to reports from wholesale and 
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retail bakers, the demand for bread is 
somewhat less than a year ago, and has 
shown practically no change for several 
weeks, while fancy goods are not being 
purchased in the same quantity as a 
month or two ago. At the same time, 
ry demand continues to show slight 
ut appreciable betterment, which indi- 
cates that home baking is on the increase, 
probably owing to the general economic 
situation. Canadian flour is in relatively 
good request, and the volume is increas- 
ing. Kansas patent was offered at $9 
.50 for fancy, and $8.40@8.75 for 
standard; Canadian fancy at $9.25@10, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

Business in rye flour continues to im- 
prove, although the degree of betterment 
would be considered slight under more 
nearly normal conditions. Orders are 
more encouraging, and trade is slowly 
reaching what may be called volume. 
Bakers’ stocks are believed to be reduced 
to the point where it is necessary to buy 
more and oftener. A fair grocery de- 
mand is appearing. Prices have assumed 
a narrow range. Dark rye flour is mov- 
ing slowly, as export business is slack. 
Pure white rye flour was quoted at $9.25 
@9.35, straight at $8.35@8.50, and dark 
at $5.50@7.60, in 98-lb cottons. 

The demand for corn flour remains 
spotted and small, although some lar 
buyers are inquiring in a manner indi- 
cating that they are figuring on broader 
requirements. However, they are press- 
ing for price and sellers are not = 
to make the concessions demanded. 
Prices are steady to firm, but unchanged. 
Corn flour was quoted at $1.95@2, corn 
meal at $1.90@1.95, and corn grits at 
$1.85@1.90, in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Milwaukee mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: ‘ 
Capacity Output Per ct. 


This week .......-. 24,000 5,800 25 
Last week .......++. 24,000 6,105 26 
Last year .......++. 24,000 13,000 54 
Two years ago...... 18,000 10,700 67 


The output of Milwaukee mills for the 
month of February is 22,067 bbls, com- 
pared with 15,708 in January, and 49,000 
in February, 1920. 


MILLFEED 
A better feeling has been aroused in 
the millfeed market by reason of more 
active inquiry and an improved demand, 
especially from the East. One reason 
for the greater interest is the fact that 
the East has experienced probably the 
most extreme cold wave of an otherwise 
unusually mild winter, creating a sudden 
demand for both heavy and light feeds. 
It was apparent that some were caught 
with insufficient stocks, judging from the 
orders received for immediate shipment. 
Inquiry for deferred shipment is increas- 
ing, but little buying has as yet devel- 
oped. Middle western trade has experi- 
enced somewhat of a revival with the 
coming of a cold wave and snowfall. 
Prices generally are stronger and higher, 
bran being up $1.50 ton, middlings $1.50 
@2, hominy feed $2@3, red dog $3, and 
rye feed $1. 
NOTES 


Marston & Lamboy, architects and en- 
gineers, Milwaukee, are taking bids for 
the construction of a two-story flour 
storage building, 80x100, for an unnamed 
interest at Wabasha, Minn. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Wheeler Equity Exchange 
of Wheeler, Wis. The capital is nominal. 
The organizers are William G. Hill, M. 
C. Browning, C. F. Fruit and William 
Chata. 

Charles J. Sparr, founder and for 
many years manager of the Sparr Cereal 
Co., Marshfield, Wis., is retiring because 
of ill health, and has sold his interest to 
Louis Salter and Emil Hahn, who will 
continue the business. 

The Lincoln Milling Co., Merrill, Wis., 
will add several thousand dollars’ worth 
of new machinery ——~ S spring and 
summer, to give greater bolting capacity. 
A new fancy flour will be placed on the 
market, and it is also planned to make 
selfrising biscuit and pastry flour. In 
1922 further improvements will be made 
to enable the company to engage more 
extensively in balanced rations, which are 
becoming more and more popular in the 
dairy country in north central Wisconsin. 


H. N. Wiison. 
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New York, N. Y., Feb. 26.—The Ameri- 
can people are increasing production and 
doing what they can to strengthen their 
efficiency per unit of worker. This is 
an interesting process and, if continued, 
will bring the country through trade de- 
pression and business unsettlement. It 
is a movement in the direction of sus- 
tained recovery and, while the process 
in some branches is slow, it will be ef- 
fective in bringing about genuine trade 
recovery. The average family is living 
more frugally, for with the depression 
of prices has come a very important de- 
flation of ideas. This is highly signifi- 
cant, and means that the average indi- 
vidual is regaining his composure and 
thinking again in the arithmetic of 1914. 


GENERAL TRADE 
The country is doing business upon a 
neiete-eneutl basis, and in some 
branches of industry there are signs of 
increased activity. The movement is 
cautious, however, and no one these days 
shows any inclination to overdo thin 
or to go beyond his depth. Further- 
more, there has been a notable decline in 
extravagant living and in average out- 
lay for luxuries. The country is short 
many hundred thousand houses, but with 
building costs as high as they are and 
labor still demanding almost prohibitive 
wages, it is not at all certain that many 
of the contemplated improvements will 
be put through. 

e fact is that retail prices and labor 
costs have not kept pace with declining 
commodity prices, and until this read- 
justment is brought about, it will be dif- 
ficult for the country to win back pros- 
perity. There are many uncertainties to 
deal with in considering the trade future, 
but it is recognized that, in other years 
when similar uncertainties have been en- 
countered, it has frequently happened 
that business revival has come before 
people hardly knew it was here. 


FINANCING BUSINESS 


With the decline in prices already ef- 
fective, it is estimated that only $600 
will be needed nowadays to finance the 
same volume of business that $1,000 was 
required to finance last year. Reaction 
in commodity prices will continue, and 
there is a strong belief in some quarters 
that both iron and steel will decline con- 
siderably further. There are important 
influences at work which may alter these 
conditions, but the indications are that 
the country will make distinct headway 
in many lines after spring activity has 
been resumed. 

The banks are doing everything pos- 
sible to finance business back to a better 
basis, but there is good reason to believe 
that the Federal Reserve Board will con- 
tinue its credit restrictions, and that, 
notwithstanding the clamor for lower re- 
discount rates, there will be nothing do- 
ing in that line for some time. The fig- 
ures just reported by the comptroller 
of the currency show that capital, sur- 
plus and profits of the 8,130 national 
banks in the United States at the close 
of December aggregated $2,787,941,000. 
This represents a new high record, and 
shows that the banks are handling a 
phenomenal amount of business, notwith- 
standing the stagnation in some branches. 

The average man little realizes, how- 
ever, the expansion that has taken place 
in American banking during the last 
decade or two. With the organization 
of the Federal Reserve System, the 
banks have been united in a way which 
has made it easy for them to undertake 
mammoth enterprises which in the old 
days were beyond their ability to handle. 
One of the most reassuring signs is the 
stronger position of the Federal Reserve 
System and the general strengthening of 
the credit situation. 

The stock market has not evinced any 
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tendency toward excessive speculation. 
The average trader is biding his time in 
the belief that better markets are ahead, 
but that the credit situation is too deli- 
cate to fool with. The outside public is 
not yet in the market, but it is viewing 
the situation with keen interest and may 
be expected to resume activity on a large 
scale when a favorable opportunity pre- 
sents itself. There is a we “defined feel- 
ing in some quarters that increased 
speculative activity will be witnessed 
this spring, and that there may be some 
effort made to bring about a spectacular 
movement in some of the highly specula- 
tive stocks. Whether this comes or not 
the probability is that there will be im- 
portant speculation in some shares, not- 
withstanding the things which have hap- 
pened to depress sentiment. 

The railroads are expected to make a 
better showing after operating expenses 
have been reduced, and when this im- 
provement takes place there will prob- 
ably be some interesting developments in 
the stocks of the great systems. Some 
traffic experts believe that the roads 
would help their own position by peti- 
tioning for a decline in freight rates, on 
the theory that those now in vogue are 
higher than the traffic will bear and that 
the shipping public will not be able to 
pay the higher rates much longer. On 
the other hand, some authorities believe 
that no rate reductions can be effected in 
the near future, because the influence 
would be in many ways highly depress- 
ing and make it extremely difficult for 
some of the weaker roads to get along. 

It is felt, however, that the carriers 
will be successful in their effort to re- 
duce wages, and that the time is not far 
distant when there may be a favorable 
agreement reached between the conflict- 
ing interests. With 323,376 idle freight 
cars, the railroads have just made the 
worst showing in respect to unused 
equipment that the industry has seen for 
a decade. This situation will be gradual- 
ly righted, however, when business ac- 
tually revives and there is more rapid 
deflation in those industries which com- 
mand a controlling influence over general 
business. 

THE BANKING OUTLOOK 


A well-known banking expert, in dis- 
cussing prevailing conditions, made this 
suggestive comment for the readers of 
this column: “The country is getting back 
to normal again, although it is a labored 
process, and one not at all pleasant for 
those interests which have to dispose of 
high cost merchandise. The overshadow- 
ing need is for the country to rid itself 
of its frozen loans and to get back to a 
safe credit basis again. Holders of 
wheat, cotton, merchandise, and various 
other materials naturally dislike to sell 
their holdings in a declining market, but 
this liquidation is necessary, and must be 
brought about with the least possible de- 
lay. I do not mean by this that drastic 
curtailment of credit should be ordered, 
but I believe thoroughly that borrowers 
everywhere should pay off their loans as 
soon as possible. 

“In no other way will the banks be 
placed in a position where they will be 
able to finance day-to-day business in a 
normal manner. It is a highly interest- 
ing situation, and one greatly confused 
by the turmoil and distress abroad. The 
one thing certain is that loans must be 
reduced if the credit strain is to be ade- 
quately relieved and if the country’s 
business is to be placed again upon a 
safe and sound basis. There is no tell- 
ing where the present movement will 
end, or how far the liquidation will go; 
but I see good times coming and genuine 
revival in proportion as this huge mass 
of frozen credits is thawed out. 

“The banks are doing well, and I think 
also the borrowing classes are trying to 
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do what is right. I feel, however, that 
the only safe way is to take our medi- 
cine and encounter such losses as may 
be pomener 0 force sensible liquidation 
and relax the credit strain.” 





QUAKER OATS SHOWS LOSS 


Annual Report Reflects Conditions of Fall 
Months in Large Deficit—President 
Is Hopeful for the Future 


Cuicaco, Inu, Feb. 26.—For the first 
time in 29 years the Quaker Oats Co. in 
1920 showed a loss in operating. Its re- 
port for the year ended Dec. 31 shows a 
deficit of $8,052,425 for the year. This 
includes a profit and loss deficit of $5,- 
218,974, to which is added $605,951 for 
depreciation of buildings and machinery 
and $2,227,000 for dividends paid on the 
common and preferred stock. The sur- 
plus is reduced to $1,263,162, compared 
with $11,565,588 at the beginning of 1920. 
A stock dividend of $2,250,000 was de- 
clared during the year. 

The income account for the year, and 
balance sheet as of Dec. 31, with com- 
parisons, follow: 


INCOME ACCOUNT 





1920 1919 

Deficit for year....... $5,218,974 1$3,733,729 
Depreciation ......... 605,951 1,053,835 
Dividends paid ....... 2,227,500 1,928,751 
WIGHT ccbvesccccecces 8,052,425 +751,143 
Previous surplus ..... *9,315,588 10,814,445 
Total surplus ......... 1,263,162 11,565,588 

tProfit. *After deducting $2,250,000 stock 
dividend, 


ASSETS 
1 1919 
Realty, plants, etc..... $20,386,352 $19,370,707 
Investments .......... 4,632,179 2,456,083 











Sec. of sub. cos 429,920 453,730 
Due from sub. cos . 908,431 557,671 
Inventories 14,779,822 18,812,228 
Accounts receivable... 5,018,739 7,630,520 
COM cccccccccccccccce 3,849,077 ~ 4,110,571 

MONEE v6 ccccserdees $50,004,523 $53,391,510 

LIABILITIES 
1920 919 

Common stock ....... $11,250,000 $9,000,000 
Preferred stock ...... 18,000,000 18,000,000 
Due to sub, cos........ 180,665 237,508 
Notes payable ........ 15,295,000 9,600,000 
Accounts payable .... 1,364,086 2,228,303 
Reserves, including 

$711,734 for loss on 

ORZCHARGS 2.0 ccccccce 2,651,608 1,333,358 
PE cséihecss svddanes 1,426,753 
DRIGIS cvcceiccsccecs 1,263,162 11,565,588 

BONED ’screvicovnde $50,004,523 $53,391,510 


In submitting his report on the year’s 
business, President H, P. Crowell said, 
in part: . 

“In the first six months of 1920 our 
business was excellent. The second six 
months opened auspiciously, but condi- 
tions changed suddenly and radically in 
early September, and from that time on 
we were in the midst of an economic 
storm, the like of which has never been 
known. 

“The buying power of the nation even 
for such economy foods as cereals dis- 
appeared, and our volume of output 
shrunk, cancellation of orders, refusal 
to accept deliveries and demands for re- 
adjustment of price to meet the rapidly 
falling markets were an everyday oc- 
currence. The larger part of those with 
whom we dealt stood manfully and nobly 
by their contracts, no matter what the 
cost, but there was a sufficient volume of 
readjustments to make our loss very 
severe. 

“It has been the policy of the com- 
pany for many years to guarantee the 
wholesale grocers against loss from de- 
cline in the price of Quaker and Moth- 
er’s Oats on the unsold stocks in their 
warehouses, and these reductions have 
added a considerable sum to our loss. 
It has also been necessary to take simi- 
lar declines in our own manufactured 
products on hand at the mills and in 
warehouse stocks. On Dec. 31 every 
item in our large inventory was reduced 
to cost or market value, whichever was 
lower. The total shrinkage resulting 
from these various items amounts to 
more than $5,000,000, which has all been 
written off. 

“Our business is a basic industry built 
upon a broad and deep foundation, and 
we have always found that it has pros- 
pered in difficult and trying times. We 
ean give you the assurance that all the 
officers and men in the organization have 
an unshaken and abiding faith in the 
company and are entering into the new 
— with courage, determination and 
oyalty to your interests that has never 
been surpassed.” 

C. H. Cuatrten. 
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A SOUTHERN GATEWAY FOR EXPORT FLOUR 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(Continued from page 998.) 


The past few years have seen a revival 
of interest in river freight, and the in- 
fluence which such a development may 
have on New Orleans as an export outlet 
is practically incalculable. 

So far this water road to New Orleans 
has been used almost entirely for the 
shipment of raw materials, and it has 
largely accounted for the extraordinary 

rowth in the port’s trade in grain. 
see what this has meant is indicated in 
the two following tables, showing re- 
ceipts and shipments at New Orleans by 
calendar years, and the destinations of 
its grain exports in 1918 and 1919. The 
first table gives the grain exports in the 
two years just mentioned, by ports of 
destination, the detailed figures for 1920 
not having as yet been issued, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 


EXPORTS IN 1919 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
Antwerp 543 ome © be 47 


























Avonmouth ... eee oes eee 774 
Belfast ....... 100 ees 23 
Bordeaux - 286 ea's pee eee 
Brest cccccccce bee son oe6 
Cardif® ..cce.ce ee wee 209 134 
DudMM ..ccccces 285 Tr aoe 974 
Dunkirk ....... 361 cee eet eee 
Falmouth ..... eee ase 239 
Gibraltar ..... 2,635 ees 435 93 
Glasgow ...... ee 346 
Havré cocdecece 1,017 eee 
Hull .. ase eee 1,652 
Leith ..... ee nen 333 
Liverpool ..... 3,758 500 1,108 
London ......+. 258 600 967 
Manchester .... 509 eee 209 
Marseilles ..... 744 cee eee 
Nantes .......- 186 oes oss eee 
Rotterdam .... 209 uae 401 
St. Helen’s Bay “oe eee 2,152 
St. Nazaire .... 321 ove oe eee 
Sharpness ..... eee eos cee 148 
Swansea ...... eee eee eee 204 

Tots., Europe .12,555 100 4,536 7,012 
MexiICO ..cccces 12 1 i060 606 
CORG ocvecsecce 3 957 1,224 
Honduras ..... eee 2 24 
Panama ....... eee eee 4 

Tetala .ccoes 12,678 1,060 5,788 7,012 





EXPORTS IN 1918 











To— Wheat Corn Oats 
Avonmouth 247,000 =«s- wn nee ceseces 
Belfast ...... 214,000 SV.406 = a vesece 
Bordeaux .... 329,769 179,433 401,736 
Cherbourg .... 230,000  ..s0+5 ceseee 
Falmouth .... 2,960,050 1,611,398 2,637,810 
Genoa ....... 285,466 88,782 32,800 
Gibraltar + 2,661,395 336,771 4,159,819 
Glasgow ..«.. 22,400 908,845 473,280 
Havre ...... - 286,795 365,598 393,305 
Liverpool - 2,203,733 4,019,494 252,000 
London ..... e 82,351 cevccs 198,000 
Manchester ..  ...s+. SERCGO ssh obec 
Marseilles .... ..++- - 171,000 402,970 
Nantes ....... 559,800 = zvoc. 336,270 
Rotterdam ... 332,000 488,429 ecesce 
ee ree eee 8,083,978 
Totals to 

Europe - 10,404,159 8,416,755 17,371,968 
Cuba ...ccceee 75,933 512,677 900,986 

~ B. Honduras.. _...... 1,393 484 
Honduras .... 80 18,923 
Costa Rica ... eoeees 06sec 100 
NICAFAGUR 2202 cc cece 637 48- 
WEEE -asceeé Coenen  cenese 38,885 
BEOMISS cecccce evcece 36,861 26,462 
Total exports, 

198. .ccccee 10,480,092 8,968,403 18,357,856 
Totals, 1916...22,909,819 5,321,840 454,875 
Totals, 1915...30,029,810 4,154,405 1,491,449 
Totals, 1914...31,492,168 1,754,420 1,368,266 
Totals, 1913...14,387,990 4,267,516 233,817 
Totals, 1912... 7,979,985 3,678,595 196,972 


Figures for 1917 are not available, 

The second table gives the total re- 
ceipts and shipments of flour and grain 
by calendar years since 1910, the close- 
ness with which each year’s receipts 
and exports agree indicating the extent 
to which New Orleans has served as an 
export gateway. The figures are in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


RECEIPTS 

Wheat, Flour, Corn, Oats, Barley, 

bus bbls bus bus bus 

1920. 48,567 2,518 3,244 3,501 6,033 

1919.. 13,832 2,997 2,628 17,236 17,838 

1918 14,148 3,131 18,497 19,071 6,589 

1917 17,006 eece 3,765 9,247 8,870 

1916 23,724 2,970 6,792 3,397 934 
1915 $2,202 3,094 6,789 3,860 
1914 $34,349 2,521 3,064 4,304 
1913 14,049 2,043 4,429 3,268 
1912 8,790 1,393 4,343 2,118 
1911.. 636 1,385 7,165 1,884 
1910.. 176 935 9,947 1,885 


SHIPMENTS 

Wheat, Flour, Corn, Oats, Barley, 
bus bbis bus bus bus 
1920.. 49,590 1,925 1,244 907 6,203 
1919.. 12,678 2,557 1,060 6,788 7,012 
1918.. 9,968 2,669 8,666 17,358 7,546 
1917.. 17,006 voxe 8,765 9,247 8,870 
1916.. 22,910 2,198 6,313 445 829 
1915.. 30,030 2,379 4,053 1,491 oon 
1914.. 31,492 1,671 1,754 1,358 eee 
1913.. 14,357 1,262 4,091 189 eee 
1912.. 17,948 730 «3,486 340 eve 
1911.. 602 769 85,794 122 eee 

1910.. 214 708 7,205 68 ° 


Outside of their demonstration of the 
extraordinary growth of export grain 
shipments from New Orleans, particu- 
larly in 1920, the most significant feature 
of these tables is their indication of the 
wide range of foreign markets to which 
grain has of late been shipped. Most of 
these markets are likewise buyers of 
American flour. 

There is, moreover, every reason why 
it should desire to do this, and make 
every possible effort to secure the flour 
trade to which its geographical position 
entitles it. The flour milling capacity of 
the country is primarily concentrated in 
the Mississippi valley, in other words in 
the very region for which New Orleans 
provides the logical outlet. Seventy-five 
per cent of the milling capacity of the 
United States is located in the twenty- 
one states reached directly by the Mis- 
sissippi or its navigable tributaries, or 
so situated that New Orleans provides 


a far shorter rail haul for export ship-, 


ments than any Atlantic port. This is 
shown in the following table, giving 
estimated daily wheat flour milling ca- 
pacities by states, in barrels: 


Minnesota ...178,825 Tennessee .... 31,850 
North Dakota. 17,375 Colorado ..... 11,975 
South Dakota. 9,865 Ohio ......... 64,875 
TOWS ccccccee 22,750 Indiana ...... 48,650 
Illinois ...... 55,250 Arkansas 7,325 
Nebraska 25,850 Mississippi ... 200 
Kentucky .... 28,275 lLouisiana .... 800 
Kansas ...... 85,800 New Mexico .. 1,625 
06 eas 33,950 Wyoming .... 2,800 
Missouri ..... 91,275 Montana ..... 13,875 
Oklahoma . 20,850 ———_ 
Total cicivs 754,490 

Total daily capacity of United 
ere 9 ee ee eee 1,085,875 


+e 


One of the New Steel Mississippi Barges Just Launched Near Pittsburgh 
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Whether or not the export surplus of 
flour milled in these states, amounting 
annually to something like fifteen million 
barrels, and capable of an increase to 
double that amount, can be diverted to 
any great extent from its present At- 
lantic Coast outlets to New Orleans de- 
pends in part on such action as the New 
Orleans port authorities may take, partly 
on the growth of regular steamship serv- 
ice suitable for flour carrying, and part- 
ly on the development of both rail and 
water routes to the Gulf port. At pres- 
ent New Orleans is served by the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad, coming in 
from Alabama and Mississippi by way of 
Pass Christian, the New Orleans & North 
Eastern, coming down through Missis- 
sippi, the Illinois Central, the great 
trunk line down the river valley, the 
Louisiana Railway, with connections at 
Baton Rouge, the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley, likewise coming through Baton 
Rouge, and south of the river the Texas 
& Pacific and the Southern Pacific. The 
New Orleans, Southern & Grand Isle and 
the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico roads 
follow the river southward. These vari- 
ous railroads, with the river itself as an 
additional highway, provide ample facili- 
ties for reaching New Orleans from the 
interior. 

The development of the river is an- 
other and a much more doubtful matter. 
In spite of the fact that it has been one 
of America’s greatest dreams for gen- 
erations, freight traffic on the Mississippi 
has not increased at a rate by any means 
proportionate to the vast sums of money 
spent to make it possible. The river 
steamboat, which once was the main in- 
fluence in building up New Orleans as 
a port of export, long ago lost its hold 
on the inland trade, driven out by the 
competition of the railroads. 

Conditions in New Orleans itself were 
such as to favor this decline in water- 
borne traffic. When the little Spanish- 
American-F rench port was purchased by 
the United States government in 1808, 
its potential commercial importance was 
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The Open Road to New Orleans: a River Steamboat Pushing a Fleet of Barges on the Mississippi Near Its Great Export Terminal 


not only perceived but temporarily over- 
estimated. The invention and growth of 
railway traffic, the development of the 
carrying trade on the Great Lakes, the 
treacherous and shifting bars at the 
mouth of the Mississippi, the scourge of 
yellow fever, and the lethargy of the in- 
habitants themselves, all combined to 
hold New Orleans back. Its develop- 
ment commercially had just begun to 
show rapid progress when the Civil War 
brought another quarter century of de- 
pression; it was not until after 1880 that 
the trade of New Orleans reached the 
1860 level. 

The past twenty years have seen vast 
changes in all this. Between 1902 and 
1910 an immense amount of money was 
spent in improving the Southwest Pass, 
the primary outlet of the river, as the 
South Pass, made navigable by James B. 
Eades in 1875-79, had ceased to provide 
an adequate depth of water. Mainte- 
nance of a suitable waterway from the 
city to the Gulf, a distance of one hun- 
dred and seven miles, has until recently 
been one of the greatest problems of 
New Orleans, but the Southwest Pass 
channel has provided what appears to 
be a permanent solution. 

The federal government, which car- 
ried out the work of linking New Orleans 





with the sea, has very recently under- 
taken another task, the results of which 
still remain to be fully demonstrated. 
The war brought with it an urgent need 
for new ways of carrying freight to sea- 
board in order to relieve the already 
overburdened railroads, and so the gov- 
ernment set to work building steel 
barges for the Mississippi traffic. Fifty 
of these barges are now in service on the 
river, nearly all of them, of course, used 
to transport bulk freight. Those de- 
signed for grain will carry about sixty- 
five thousand bushels of wheat, or about 
sixty-five carloads, and it is estimated 
that the saving in freight charges on 
a single bargeload haul from St. Louis 
to New Orleans is about. a thousand dol- 
lars. For the return trip up-river, the 
saving on such commodities as sugar, to- 
bacco and rice is estimated at from eight 
to ten cents a hundred pounds. 

At present the barge traffic is still in 
its infancy, and its influence is naturally 
all in favor of shipments of grain as 
against the manufactured products 
thereof. The new type of steel river 
barge, however, is a very different mat- 
ter from the old wooden contrivances, 
and there seems to be no valid reason 
why this form of water transportation 
cannot be used economically and efficient- 


ly for the shipment of flour. Slow as it 
inevitably is, it still provides a quicker 
route to the seaboard than the railroads 
can do in periods of congestion and car 
shortage, and its extraordinary economy 
results from the fact that a single river 
steamboat can handle half a dozen 
barges downstream just as easily and 
cheaply as one. 

So far as the handling of flour at sea- 
board is concerned, New Orleans is un- 
doubtedly today in better condition than 
most of the Atlantic ports. For one 
thing, the harbor facilities are complete- 
ly controlled by a state board of port 
commissioners, which has practically un- 
restricted powers for their expansion 
and improvement, and the credit of the 
entire state at its back. Recent develop- 
ments have shown that the port authori- 
ties are keenly alive to the desirability 
of making any improvements which will 
add permanently to the volume of export 
freight passing through New Orleans; 
and when the matter of flour handling 
was discussed last May with a special 
committee of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, detailed plans were seriously 
considered, with every prospect of fa- 
vorable action. 

The plan then proposed, based on cer- 
tain pending legislative grants of money 


Loading Grain at St. Louis for Shipment by Steel Barge to New Orleans 


for additional port improvements at 
New Orleans, contemplated setting aside 
one dock especially for flour, and install- 
ing thereon loading apparatus designed 
particularly for flour handling. The ele- 
vating and conveying machinery contem- 
plated would involve an outlay of some 
two hundred thousand dollars. Ships 
loading with flour would be moved to the 
special dock, where their flour cargo 
could be loaded and stowed in a fraction 
of the time required with the use of 
ordinary hand loading methods. 

This use of special machinery is no 
new thing at New Orleans. As an ex- 
ample, the United Fruit Company some 
time ago installed a special device for 
unloading bananas, subsequently trans- 
ferred to the port commission. Despite 
an advance in the stevedoring rate from 
seven cents to thirteen, it was found that 
there was a very great saving in expense 
because of the reduction in ship time re- 
quired to discharge cargoes. Such ex- 
periments and results clearly point the 
way toward the equipment of the port 
of New Orleans with such machinery as 
will enable it to handle flour to the best 
possible advantage. 

The question of available steamship 
service is another matter, and here the 
Atlantic ports and existing steamship 
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companies can be counted on to make a 
hard fight. The ocean carriage of flour 
involves certain special problems, includ- 
ing segeeriy scheduled sailings for 
specified ports and proper, careful, clean 
stowage of the cargo, with flour kept 
free from contact with possibly con- 
taminating freight. New Orleans al- 
ready has a very extensive steamship 
service to foreign ports, but a relatively 
small proportion of this is available for 
the export shipment of flour. However, 
if sufficient economy can be effected in 
the inland rate on flour from the mill to 
New Orleans as compared with the cost 
of shipping it to the Atlantic seaboard, 
and in the expense of handling it at the 
port, the chances are that the certainty 
of profitable business will be enough to 
attract to New Orleans a steamship serv- 
ice adequate to care properly for all the 
export flour business which may be di- 
verted to that port. 

The extraordinary growth of New Or- 
leans as an outlet for grain should be 
quite enough to make every exporting 
miller wonder whether something cannot 
be done to secure its services to a pro- 
portionate degree for flour also. If New 
Orleans had exported wheat and flour in 
1920 in the same proportions as New 
York, its flour shipments would have 
been, not 1,925,000 barrels, but 7,120,000. 
With the same proportions as those of 
Philadelphia, its flour exports would have 
been over six million barrels. As things 
just now stand, New Orleans is the chief 
ally of the millers’ foremost competitor, 
the American wheat exporter; but there 
is every reason to believe that the New 
Orleans port authorities will do and in- 
deed are doing their utmost to assist the 
millers, and to make their city as great 
a gateway for flour as it has recently 
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become for the raw material. It remains 
to be seen whether the millers will be 
able and willing to co-operate success- 
fully with those in charge of building 
up the commerce of the great Gulf port, 
Henry A. BEttows. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., Feb. 26.—The 
flour market is unchanged from last 
week. Jobbers and large bakers main- 
tain a decidedly bearish attitude as to 
the future prices of flour and, with fairly 
little stock on hand, it is hardly thought 
that any improvement can be expected 
for the next 60 to 90 days. About the 
only business passing is with the small 
lot buyers for their immediate or near-by 
requirements, 

Mill prices remain unchanged, as fol- 
lows: Dakota standard patents, $10.75 
bbl; Dakota clears, $8.75; Montana 
standard patents, $9.85; Montana clears, 
$7.85; Dakota and Montana fancy pat- 
ents, 60c over standard patent prices. 
Kansas first patents, $10.50 bbl; Kansas 
standard patents, $10; cut-offs, $7.50@ 
7.75,—basis 98's, cotton, delivered San 
Francisco. 

The millfeed market is somewhat low- 
er, in sympathy with increased offerings 
from both eastern and North Coast 
points. Red bran and mill-run are quot- 
ed at $32@33 ton; white bran and mill- 
run from the north, $36@38; middlings, 
$45; red dog, $46. 

General dullness prevailed on the local 
grain exchange during the week, prices 
remaining stationary or registering slight 
declines. No export demand appeared in 
any lines. Growing crops in the country 
were reported flourishing under the most 
favorable conditions, and reports of 
acreage now in seed showed some im- 


provement. On the other hand, farmers 
who are still holding their last season’s 
crops were showing no tendencies of let- 
ting go of their holdings, and offerings 
of grain, while better than last week, 
were still far from plentiful. 

Milling wheat prices advanced some- 
what on quotations from the Northwest, 
but buyers were not to be found at the 
higher figures, with the result that the 
situation weakened before the close, to- 
day. Prices on California wheat were 
steadily lower, with millers’ bids reduced 
to $2.60@2.70 for best grades. Demand 
from millers and dealers alike was only 
for immediate requirements, and but lit- 
tle trading was reported. Country deal- 
ers were in the market for small lots, 
for which bids ranged $2.75@3. 

Cash barley showed signs of strength 
early in the week, and good grades of 
feed barley sold up as high as $1.45. 
These prices brought out a fair amount 
of offerings from the country, and quick- 
ly satisfied local demand, prices falling 
again to $1.30@1.35. Even at these fig- 
ures, offerings from the country did not 
fall off appreciably, and _ sentiment 


among barley traders is general that the“ 


next few weeks will probably see a large 
quantity of barley thrown on the mar- 
ket. The coming crop is giving excellent 
promise of a large yield, and large stocks 
of last year’s barley still remain in coun- 
try warehouses. These conditions are 
gradually causing the most hopeful hold- 
ers to think about liquidating, and coun- 
try barley buyers report this selling tend- 
ency to be on the increase. 


NOTES 


Ten department heads of the Sperry 
Flour Co., at Stockton, Cal., have recom- 
mended to Manager J. L. Eichelberger 
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that “we take a 10 per cent reduction in 
our salaries, to take effect on Feb. 15.” 
This action, it is explained, is “taken in 
view of the decline of the high cost of 
living.” 

Preparations are rapidly being com- 
pleted for all preliminary work to make 
notable the convention in San Francisco, 
June 14-17, of the National Association 
of Credit Men. 


A ruling of importance to grain grow- 
ers and warehouse owners throughout the 
state was made recently by Judge E. 
P. McDaniel, of Sutter County, to the 
effect that the gain in the weight of 
grain because of moisture in a warehouse 
is the property of the owner of the grain, 
and not the warehouse. 


A new price of $4.40 for fancy Cali- 
fornia Japanese rice was established on 
Feb. 23 by George I. Taylor, sales mana- 
ger of the Pacific Rice Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. Other prices are: choice, $4.15; 
fancy screenings, $2.50; choice screen- 
ings, $2.25. Receipts during the 48-hour 
period ending at 10 o’clock yesterday 
were 4,610 bags. 


Judgment in the sum of $1,000, the 
amount sued for, has been given plaintiff 
in the case of A. B. Jackson against G. 
W. Cruzen. One hundred and fifty sacks 
of rice grown on land leased by Jackson 
and Cruzen from the Alameda Sugar Co., 
or the value thereof, were at issue. Cru- 
zen admitted the rice was partnership 
property, but held that only a partial 
settlement had been made with the sugar 
people for rental of the land. There- 
fore, he had held 300 sacks of the rice, 
pending final settlement for the rent, and 
had permitted the rice to be used for 
seed, including 150 sacks comprising 
Jackson’s share. R. C. Mason. 





Flour Ready for Export in One of the New Municipal Piers at New Orleans 
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Competition for spring wheat flour or- 
ders grows keener as the winter ad- 
vances, and prices for bakers’ orders are 
being very closely figured. Terms of 
sale are also being extended in such a 
way as to seriously threaten the stability 
of the industry. In a number of cases. 
orders for deliveries reaching very close 
to the end of the crop year have been 
accepted, the price being based on May 
wheat. Quite a common quotation to 
bakers is $9.50 bbl for the grade of pat- 
ent they use, and from this figure the 
range in cut prices to big buyers is 
downward to $8.50 and less, according to 
mill and quality. In a jobbing way, 
trade is slow and without feature. The 
mixed car price for top spring patents is 
$10.70 bbl, in jute, and for seconds 
$10.20, less 10c bbl for cash, delivered 
Ontario points. Clears and low grades 
are in no demand here for domestic use. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is selling 
very slowly. Domestic buyers, who most- 
ly take their purchases in secondhand 
jute bags, are paying $8.50@8.60 bbl, in 
bags, basis Montreal freights, for any 
flour they need. Offerings from mills 
are large. 

In an exporting way, many Canadian 
mills are doing a fair amount of busi- 
ness. British and foreign importers 
make many offers, some of which are 
good enough to accept. As matters are 
working out, mills convenient to the sea- 
board are getting the pick of this busi- 
ness. Seaboard clearance is the impor- 
tant factor in making sales. Since a 
week ago, bids for spring wheat export 
patents have declined about 6d@Is per 
sack, and are now on a basis of 66s 6d@ 
67s 6d per 280 Ibs, in jute, c.i.f., Lon- 
don, Liverpool or Glasgow. Sales are 
being made daily at these prices. As 
regards Ontario 90 per cent soft winter 
wheat flour, trading is limited and most- 
ly confined to Glasgow. Bid prices are 
on a basis of 66s@66s 6d per 280 Ibs, 
c.i.f., Glasgow, while brokers, buying for 
export, are paying mills $8.50 bbl, in 
bulk, seaboard. 

United States buyers are offering for 
top spring wheat patents $9.60 bbl, de- 
livered New York, in jute, and for sec- 
onds $9.10, United States funds. For 
soft winters they will pay $8.75, same 
basis. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for feed is good, and the mar- 
ket holds steady. An occasional car-lot 
sale shows less than current prices, but 
for mixed car lots the standard quota- 
tion for bran is $38 ton and for shorts 
$36, in bags, delivered. 


WHEAT 


The net result of the week’s trading 
in wheat is almost nil, so far as price 
changes are concerned. The premium 
for cash Manitobas has increased 114¢ 
bu, while the May option is about where 
it was a week ago. Monday was the 
most bullish day of the week. Ontario 
and Quebec mills are all in the market 
for cash wheat, and are purchasing sup- 
plies steadily on the breaks. News from 
outside markets is mixed, and affords no 
safe guide to the domestic miller. At 
the close, on Friday, the premium for 
cash No. 1 northern stood at 7%4c bu 
over the May option, as against 6c a 
week ago. Today’s price for No. 1 


northern wheat, delivered, all-rail, On- 
tario mill points, is $2.183, bu; No. 2 


northern, $2.153%,; No. 3 northern, 
$2.11. 

Ontario winter wheat is being mar- 
keted slowly at steady prices. Car lots 
of No. 2 red or white are worth $2@2.05 
bu, on track, point of shipment, and 


wagonloads at mill doors $1.85@1.90. 
OATMEAL 


There seems to be no bottom to the 
market for rolled oats and oatmeal. 
Millers are making extremely close 
prices, and a good deal of the business 
recently done must have shown losses. 
Competition for domestic orders is keen 
and, as the exporting trade is nearly at 
a standstill, mills are confined to such 
local business as they can find for the 
volume of their output. Quotations: 
rolled oats, $3.25@3.35 per 90-lb bag, 
delivered; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per 
cent over rolled oats. 


¢ COARSE GRAINS 


There is a steady demand for feeding 
grains in all parts of eastern Canada, 
and no doubt consumption is gradually 
absorbing the enormous stocks with 
which this crop year began, but the un- 
certainty of the general situation is such 
that traders are not inclined to buy be- 
yond their immediate requirements. As 
compared with a week ago, prices show 
little change. No. 2 white Ontario oats, 
47@49c bu; barley, 80@85c; rye, $1.50 
@1.55; buckwheat, 95c@$1; No. 3 
American yellow corn, 90c,—in cars, 
country points. 


NOTES 


Reports from New York state that 
Canadian flour is offered there at 50c 
bbl under American prices, and milters 
are exerting considerable pressure to sell. 

The rate of exchange on American 
funds in Canada ranges around 14 per 
cent premium on the United States dol- 
lar, while sterling is quoted here at $4.40 
in Canadian money to the pound. 

A cable from London a few days ago 
stated that the Royal Commission had 
reduced flour in the United Kingdom 
another shilling per sack. This report 
excited some interest in the Canadian 
trade, as it was taken to mean that prices 
on shipments from this country would 
have to come down a corresponding 
amount. 

The new trading arrangement of last 
year between the British West India 
islands and Canada has led to a consid- 
erable increase in sales of Canadian flour 
in those markets. In the three months 
ending with January of this year over 
30,000 bbls per month were shipped from 
Canada to various ports in the British 
West Indies. 

Agents of ocean steamship companies 
are drumming hard for flour cargo from 
Canada. Competition for this business 
has never been so keen as now. The 
regular quotation here is 30c per 100 lbs 
to leading British ports, with an adjust- 
ment to cover the premium on United 
States funds where shipment is made 
through ports of that country. 


The millers of Canada are endeavoring 
to reach an understanding with the gov- 
ernment and agricultural interests on the 
vexed question of a standard quality for 
millfeed: There is a disposition all round 
to solve this problem in the best interests 
of all concerned, and doubtless a work- 
ing arrangement will be reached. The 
millers’ point of view is that if they are 
too closely restricted as to the analysis 
of their millfeeds this. will react injuri- 
ously upon exporting trade in flour. 

Traffic conditions in Canada have been 
better this winter than in many years. 
Railways are well supplied with cars and 
motive power, weather conditions have 


been mild and favorable, and the pres- 
sure of freight is considerably lessened. 
These circumstances, combined, have led 
to much better general service on the 
part of railways. The movement of 
grain and grain products has been par- 
ticularly satisfactory to the trade. It is 
an enormous relief to be able to get stuff 
moved on something like schedule time. 





MONTREAL 

Monvreat, Que., Feb. 26.—Demand for 
spring wheat flour is fair. Buyers are 
not taking more than current needs. 
Their waiting policy is still in full force 
and effect. Risk of price changes is be- 
ing kept down by careful buying. The 
big Montreal companies are all doing a 
growing business with British and other 
over-sea buyers. It is surprising how 
quickly this business has revived and how 
steadily it is increasing. Not long ago 
the outlook seemed almost hopeless, but 
there is now every promise that Cana- 
dian flour is to enjoy a good volume of 
trade. 

Today’s delivered price for best grades 
of Manitoba patents is $10.70 bbl, in jute 
bags, cars or mixed cars, Montreal; sec- 
ond patents, $10.20; strong bakers, $10,— 
less 10c bbl discount for cash. 

Ontario soft winter wheat flours are 
not moving very freely. The local mar- 
ket is taking less than usual quantities. 
Reports indicate that mills are finding 
a better outlet overseas. Glasgow is 
again becoming the mainstay of the mill- 
er who makes this kind of flour. It is 
said that prices now to be had over there 
are equal to basis domestic prices in 
Canada. For delivery here, buyers quote 
$9.10@9.25 bbl, in secondhand jute bags, 
ex-track. In new cotton about $10 bbl 
would be paid for a reliable brand of 
this flour. 

MILLFEED 

The market for bran is picking up. 
This is the season of greatest consump- 
tion, and mills have no trouble in selling 
all they have to offer. Shorts are not so 
much wanted, and are in the most un- 
usual position of being cheaper than 
bran. Quotations: Manitoba bran, in 
bags, $38 ton, cars or mixed cars; shorts, 
$36,—-delivered, Montreal. 


NOTES 

White corn flour is selling at $6.90@7 
bbl, in jute, delivered. Demand is slow. 

Car lots of No. 2 Canadian western oats 
are selling here at 68c bu, delivered, and 
other grades at the usual spreads. De- 
mand for all feeding grains is quiet. 

This market is taking moderate quan- 
tities of rolled oats at around $3.40 per 
90-lb bag for jobbing quantities, deliv- 
ered. Oatmeal is worth $3.75 per 98-Ib 
bag. 

The Canadian wheat markets are all 
depressed this week-end. It is now a 
tug of war between holders and those 
who want this kind of wheat. Most of 
the outside world seems able to supply 
its needs from other sources, and there 
is no disposition to pay fancy prices for 
the Canadian article. 

When navigation on the St. Lawrence 
is open again, as it will be soon, Mont- 
real will resume her old-time activity as 
the leading center for private trading in 
Canadian flour with British and foreign 
ports. So far as the local milling com- 
panies are concerned, this has been a 
closed book since the early days of the 
war. Now that free conditions are re- 
turning, millers feel again the urge of 
their long dormant trading instinct and 
are bracing themselves for the conflict. 

Last Saturday’s session of the Grand 
Trunk arbitration commission appointed 
to fix the value of the Grand Trunk 


stock prior to its acquisition by the Do- 
minion government was devoted to a 
continuation of the evidence of Finlay 
R. McQueen, Minneapolis, elevator ex- 
pert, as to the reports he had made from 
an inspection of the whole Grand Trunk 
elevator system. His evidence was to 
the effect that the general elevator sys- 
tem of the railway was of modern con- 
struction, ample for the grain traffic of 
the system, both in Canada and the 
United States, and a valuable addition to 
the usefulness of the railway. 


WESTERN CANADA 
Winnyirec, Man., Feb. 26—Flour 
trade is still lagging, although some re- 
ports are showing an improvement. 
Neither householders nor bakers have 
stocked up, but are working from hand 
to mouth. Indications are good for a 
steady and perhaps an insistent domestic 
demand before the season is over, with 
steadier prices. So long as uncertainty 
continues, buyers will permit their stocks 
to run to lowest convenient volume. _ 
Today’s quotations: top patent spring 
wheat flour, in cars or mixed cars, de- 
livered Fort William, Winnipeg and cor- 
responding territory, $10.65 bbl, in 98-lb 
jute bags; second patents, $10.05; first 
clears, $9. For 30-day terms, 10c bbl is 
added, and for 60-day terms, 20c. 


MILLFEED 
There is no change in this market from 

last week. Prices unchanged. Bran is 
quoted at $35 ton, in bags, and shorts at 
$37, in cars or mixed cars, delivered 
f.o.b. Manitoba points. Some Winnipeg 
mills are selling bran at $32, and shorts 
at $32@34, delivered. 

WHEAT 


Market quiet and featureless this week. 
What strength developed on Monday 
eased off. The two main factors in the 
wheat situation now are the crop reports 
and the export situation. In the face of 
existing stocks and statistical position, 
strength may be easily lent to the mar- 
ket by any word of crop damage or of 
export demand. Movement from the 
West is now largely going across the line 
and the increase at the Head of the 
Lakes is small. Stocks at terminals are 
very low. A few export sales were re- 
ported this week. The markets at pres- 
ent appear to be in a waiting mood, 
trade being mostly of local character. 
Inspections for the week amounted to 
1,716 cars, against 2,100 last week. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week end- 
ing Feb. 26: 








. e—PFPutures—, 

Cash May July 

ere $1.94%  $1.87%  $1.76% 
De BO veccscect 1.94% 1.86% 1.76% 
PO BS ccecccsse 1.93% 1.86% 1.76% 
Feb. b ‘ 1.83% 1.73% 
Feb. 2! 1.83% 1.73% 
WOR, BS. ccccseees 1.92% 1.84% 1.73% 

OATMEAL 


Business very quiet. Prices fluctuate 
in sympathy with other grains. Since a 
week ago, rolled oats have advanced 5@ 
25c; oatmeal, 10c. Quotations: rolled 
oats, $2.40@2.75 per 80-lb bag; oatmeal, 
$3@3.20 per 98-lb bag,—delivered, Win- 
nipeg territory. 

COARSE GRAINS 

The coarse grains are so far depressed 
by the large stocks and the excess of 
receipts over shipments that it would 
take a very large export inquiry to give 
much independent strength. In the coun- 
try there is reported to be a revival of 
feeding operations. The oats market is 
at a point where there is only a very 
small surplus over freight, and shippers 
are holding because they feel that prices 
cannot go much lower and may go higher. 
Since a week ago, oats have advanced 
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¥,c, barley decreased 7c, and rye de- 
creased 6c. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 503c bu; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, 7814c; rye, $1.59,—in 
store, Fort William. 


RYE FLOUR 


Export inquiries are still coming for 
this product, and business is looked for 
in the near future. Prices remain un- 
changed. Quotations: best patents, $10 
bbl, in 98-lb bags; medium grades, $9; 
dark, $6; rye meal, $7.50,—delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. 

NOTES 

Lake marine insurance will go into 
effect April 15, which means that is the 
date officially set for the opening of 
navigation. 

Many Canadian mills are running their 
low grades into a special feed to be 
known as flour middlings, owing to the 
difficulty of selling low grade flour. 

American railways soliciting freight in 
Canada are advising that, on shipments 
from Fort William or Port Arthur after 
March 14, milling in transit to New York 
for domestic delivery will be permissible. 


In connection with the inauguration of 
a regular service of steamships between 
British Columbia and the Orient, the Ca- 
nadian government merchant marine is 
investigating trade possibilities and the 
prospects of developing trade with orien- 
tal countries. 


Rye is becoming of considerable im- 
portance in southern Alberta, and the 
heavy yields obtained fully justify the 
area seeded, which is increasing rapidly 
each year. In 1920, 150,000 acres were 
put in to this grain. The yield was 
3,420,400 bus, or an average of 21.25 
bus per acre. 


The farmers of western Canada are 
making some headway with their pro- 
posed wheat pool, and the various ele- 
ments that must unite in this enterprise 
are rapidly clearing their ideas of the 
situation’ and reaching a common under- 
standing. When this has been done the 
details as to financial and other consid- 
erations will be worked out. 

Mild weather in January enabled the 
railways of western Canada to achieve a 
record in the number of cars of grain 
handled. Something over 17,000 cars of 
all grains were carried and inspected in 
that month. Of this quantity over 12,500 
were of wheat, almost twice the quantity 
of a year ago. Of the wheat named, 
over 83 per cent graded No. 3 northern 
or better. 

Advices: from various centers in the 
West indicate that the farmers’ wheat 
pool is making progress. Now that the 
Saskatchewan clement is in line with 
Manitoba and Alberta, things are mov- 
ing more rapidly. Whether the pool will 
ever reach a point of actually entering 
into business depends on the readiness of 
the farmers to sign a five years’ agree- 
ment covering their crops of wheat for 
that period. , 


On account of the amount of fiber in 
wheat of this year’s growth, the Domin- 
ion government is allowing mills to show 
not more than 12 per cent in bran and 
shorts. This is a temporary arrange- 
ment, and may be changed when the 
government has fuller information as to 
what would be a fair allowance. Cana- 
dian mills are not now allowed to buy 
screenings by the carload and mix these 
into their bran or shorts. 

The farmers of Alberta will offer not 
more than $40 per month with board for 
labor this year. In 1920 the wage scale 
ranged $75@90, but these figures cannot 
be repeated. If help is not to be had 
at the new rate, cultivation will be re- 
duced to an acreage that will enable own- 
ers to carry on with what help they have 
within the family. The low prices to 
which grain has fallen make this attitude 
a wise one for the farmer to adopt. 

Recent reports show that the province 
of Alberta has had a record crop year, 
with 4,074,483 acres of wheat sown, all 
except 38,000 of which were spring 
wheat, producing in all 83,526,901 bus. 
The previous record was made in 1915, 
when 66,000,000 bus were harvested. In 
addition to this, 115,091,325 bus of oats 
were also grown on 3,809,700 acres, an 
average yield of 37.25 bus per acre, while 
725,900 bus of flaxseed were obtained. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


There is every indication that, when 
spring seeding begins in western Canada, 
there will be plenty of help available for 
such work on farms, and that the quality 
of the farming done will be the best since 
before the war. This in turn will reflect 
itself in better crop conditions later, and 
while western Canada may not show as 
great an acreage this year as in some 
of the war years, it will, if given normal 
weather conditions, produce a better cul- 
tivated crop. 

The report of the Canadian Wheat 
Board has been presented to the govern- 
ment at Ottawa, and will shortly be 
made public. The report deals fully with 
the work of the board in handling the 
wheat crop of 1919. One remarkable 
feature is that, while over 7,000,000 bags 
of flour were bought from mills and re- 
sold for export, not a single bag of this 
entire quantity was lost in the handling, 
and the accounts of the flour department 
showed a perfect balance at the end of 
the period. 

It is beginning to dawn upon the farm- 
ers of western Canada that the lesson of 
this year’s drop in prices is not that they 
must organize for the purpose of arti- 
ficially enhancing the value of their grain 
crops, but that they must, by closer ap- 
plication to the operation of their farm- 
ing plants, effect such economies as will 
enable them to produce profitably on a 
lower price level. Unquestionably, a lot 
of poor farming is done in western Can- 
ada, and all the good farmers in the 
country know this. The season of 1921 is 
likely to see a change in that respect. 

That there is every indication that 
farming operations will commence much 
earlier this year than usual is the opinion 
of many western farmers. The fact that 
there had been more fall plowing done 
than has been the case for the past two 
or three years will help matters consid- 
erably when spring opens. One of the 
problems that will confront the farmer 
this year is that of labor, owing to the 
fact that farmers do not appear willing 
to. pay more than $40 per month and 
board. Many of them would agree to 
pay a bonus in addition to the amount 
of wages mentioned, if there is a good 
crop this year and the grain is sold at 
a fair price. 

It is announced that Dawson Rich- 
ardson and W. Sanford Evans have com- 
pleted arrangements for an amalgama- 
tion of interests. ‘The Dawson Richard- 
son Publications, Ltd., Winnipeg, are the 
owners of the Grain Trade Press job 
—s plant and the publishers of the 
Daily Grain Trade News and Livestock 
Journal, the Weekly Market News and 
Financial Farmer, the Daily Grain Bul- 
letin, the Western Gardener and Poultry 
Journal, and other publications; and with 
these will now be incorporated the sta- 
tistical service issued under the name of 
W. Sanford Evans & Co. Arrangements 
are being made to strengthen and extend 
all branches of the combined businesses. 
The company will continue as the Daw- 
son Richardson Publications, Ltd., Mr. 
Evans becoming president, and Mr. 
Richardson vice president and managing 


director. 
L. E. Gray. 





Exports for Week Ended Feb. 19, 1921 


° Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York..1,000,000 546,000 117,000 60,000 
Portland, 

BEOIMO 22+e 436,008 cccese cesce sceses 
WUE 068s Aesets s20000 B,.000 = accce 
Philadelp’a. 174,000 86,000 12,000 ..... 
Baltimore... 448,000 414,000 1,000 35,000 
IOOWE. WIOWE cecece ceccces 1,000 ..... 
N. Orleans.. 538,000 21,000 18,000 2,000 
Galveston .1,829,000 ...... «seeee ceoes 


B. cece cece jee Sweeee 48,000 56,000 





Tots., wk. 4,405,000 1,067,000 199,000 153,000 
Prev. wk...5,862,000 1,240,000 169,000 137,000 


BY DESTINATIONS 
Wheat Corn Flour 


bus bus bbls 
United Kingdom .. 867,000 656,000 75,000 
Continent ......... 3,348,000 990,000 99,000 
GS. & GC. AMOPICR... scccce soccer 2,000 
West EmGIOS wcccecs! esccee cecces 7,000 


Other countries.... 189,000 21,000 17,000 





Totals ..cccccces 4,405,000 1,067,000 199,000 

Exports from United States and Canadian 

ports from July 1, 1920, to Feb. 19, 1921, 
with comparisons: 

1920-21 1919-20 

Wheat, bus ......... 247,805,000 118,444,000 

Flour, bbis .......... 8,771,000 13,891,000 


Totals as wheat, bus. 287,274,000 180,950,000 
COFM, BUM cecccccccece 11,777,000 
Oats, DUB ccccccccces 


2,344,000 
7,110,000 29,411,000 
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PRICE FACTORS 


One cannot write glibly and with any 
degree of assurance on the factors which 
will have a predominant influence in de- 
termining the price of wheat for the 
balance of the crop year, and of the ex- 
act force which will be exerted by any 
one of them. There are many cross cur- 
rents affecting the flow of the main 
stream of supply and demand. Appar- 
ently, the buying trades have taken only 
a rather academic interest in the statis- 
tical position of wheat and are disposed 
to work most conservatively, regardless 
of prices. 

There is a wide divergence of opinion 
as to the statistical position of wheat in 
this country, varying from assertions 
that the United States is already on a 
domestic basis to claims that the export 
surplus still remaining, Canada included, 
is much more than can be moved. Each 
side backs up its position with an impos- 
ing array of figures difficult to refute. 
The actual supply is not definitely 
known, and the future demand is prob- 
lematical. 

The factor of export will itself be in- 
fluenced by a number of considerations: 
the price and amount of wheat available 
in other export countries, foreign ex- 
change, transportation rates and condi- 
tions, and the ability of importing coun- 
tries to finance their requirements. 
Wheat has been offered from Argentina 
at twenty cents below our prices. There 
has been a falling off in export sales, due 
to the entrance of the Argentine and 
Australian crops. It will be found dif- 
ficult to maintain domestic prices above 
the export parity. 

The milling demand for wheat is a 
factor which might have a preponderant 
influence, if it should develop to any con- 
siderable proportions. The country is 
likely to consume as much wheat and 
flour as in other years, but this does not 
mean as much wheat will be ground. In- 
deed, it is estimated that in the first half 
of the present crop year about eighty 
million bushels less wheat were ground 
than in the same period the previous 
year; about forty million less than the 
average for the same period the last 
seven years. Reserve stocks of flour, 
largely in consumers’ hands, were being 
used. There is ample evidence of late 
going to show that this invisible reserve 
is pretty well used up, and every one 
knows that there have been no fresh ac- 
cumulations. 

It is probably safe to say that stocks 
of flour are abnormally low in all posi- 
tions and in all sections of the country. 
Probably not in years have millers al- 
lowed their stocks of wheat to run so 
low, or have they had as little flour on 
hand and on their books. The visible 
supply of wheat is likewise low and 
largely at seaports. Stocks at terminals 
are very small and new arrivals have 
been less than consumptive requirements 
for some time. Under such conditions, 
in normal times, the buyer would be 
forced into the market for flour and the 


_miller to the country or terminals for 


wheat. The miller has not the wheat, it 
isn’t at the terminals, and the movement 
in the country is comparatively light.’ 
Altogether, the situation is quite fa- 
vorable for advancing prices, if the flour 
buyers, and back of them the consumers, 
should take it into their heads to begin 
purchasing flour in anything like a sub- 
stantial way. However, it is extremely 
doubtful if they will do this; hand-to- 


mouth buying seems probable for the 
balance of the crop year. 

Crop conditions are another factor 
which will have an important influence 


on prices between now and harvest. The 


winter has been unusually mild and open 
in all parts of the country, with scarcely 
any snow. Weighing all the factors in 
the balance, and allowing for others 
overlooked, and giving due consideration 
to the temper and disposition of the 
trade and its past experience on this 
crop, it would seem safe to say that 
speculative profits will not be sought, 
and that conservative buying will con- 
tinue to prevail. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The notable occurrence of late in soft 
wheat milling has been the decline in 
soft wheat premiums at Chicago, pre- 
sumably in response to a better move- 
ment and the light milling demand. 
TheSe premiums have declined from 3lc 
over March (from an extreme high of 
36c) in the last week to 9@10c over, 
while red winter cash wheat has become 
available at 8@9c over hard winter. At 
no time, however, have soft wheat flour 
prices in this section actually reflected 
the full value of the premiums. 

Interior millers have not been paying 
so large a premium as obtained at Chi- 
cago. Toledo millers were paying about 
16c premium when thé highest premiums 
prevailed at Chicago. Ohio millers have 
so far been able to buy from the country 
what soft wheat they required for their 
reduced business. One mill reports buy- 
ing an average of about 5,000 bus a day 
for the last two months. 

Almost the same words would serve 
to describe milling and flour conditions 
this week as were used a week ago. The 
situation is virtually unchanged. The 
experience of millers may vary a little 
in the relative degree of dullness, but 
business is slow and dull with all of 
them. Some are making a few more 
sales than others, but scarcely any can 
attain half capacity operation. Many 
are obliged to be content with operating 
the equivalent of one or two days a 
week, 

In view of the very dull business the 
first half of the crop year, it was felt 
that the operation of the mills might 
show some improvement in the second 
half of the crop. Compilation of statis- 
tics for the operation of the mills for 
eight weeks ended Feb. 26, and compari- 
son with the first eight weeks of the 
crop, does show some slight improve- 
ment, which would have been greater but 
for the slump the last two weeks in Feb- 
ruary. The output at Toledo for the 
eight weeks ending Feb. 26 was 156,000 
bbls, 41 per cent of capacity, as com- 
pared with 140,450 bbls, or 36 per cent 
of capacity, from week ending July 10 
to Aug. 28, inclusive. For the same pe- 
riod a group of central states mills, in- 
cluding those at Toledo, show 3614 per 
cent of capacity for the last eight weeks, 
compared with 38 per cent the first eight 
weeks of the crop. 

Millfeed continues to maintain the im- 
provement which recently took place and 
is in better demand, although prices have 
not advanced materially. 

At the end of the week, Toledo mill- 
ers were bidding $1.78@1.82 for No. 1 
red wheat, Toledo rate points. During 
the same week 108 Ohio millers, report- 
ing to the secretary of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association, were paying $1.60@2 
for wagon wheat at mill door, an average 
price of $1.781,. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output | mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
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000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week ....s.seeseerees 13,900 29 


LMBt WOOK 2... cccccscccees 16,200 34 
WOOP OBO .cccccccccceccrce 26,050 52 
TWO years AGO ....-6--e006 27,283 57 
Three years ago ......++6+ 12,280 25% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1920 and 1919: 


No. Capacity Output Pet. 


1921°......6. 30 §=—616 2, 660 69,352 37 
1921f.....+.+- 29 176,100 62,107 35 
1920. ...-060% 8 69,600 35,449 61 
1919.....00. 12 96,360 39,435 40 


*Week ending Feb. 26. tWeek ending 


‘Feb, 19 


NOTES 


J. E. Hindman, manager Davenport 
(Iowa) Flour Mills, was in Toledo, Feb. 
25, on his way east to visit various con- 
nections. 

John K. McDowell, recently with the 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky., 
is now sales manager of the Akin-Ers- 
kine Milling Co., Evansville, Ind. 


G. M. Hamm, sales manager Hoyland 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, was in 
Toledo on his way back from an eastern 
trip on Feb. 22, and called on his con- 
nection here. 


Paul F. Fischer, formerly with the 
Kaull Milling Co., Kansas City, has ar- 
ranged to represent the Newton (Kan- 
sas) Milling & Elevator Co, in Michigan, 
effective March 1. 


Two large baking companies in Cleve- 
land have cut the price of bread, effec- 
tive this week, to retail at 9c for the 1-lb 
loaf and 12@18c for the 1%-lb loaf. 
Previous prices were llc and lic. 


The brokerage firm of Durst, Kenny 
Co., recently formed to engage in the 
flour and feed brokerage business at 
Dayton, Ohio, has already been dissolved, 
and the business will be continued by 
Charles B. Durst. 


The estate of the late Frank I. King, 
of C. A. King & Co., grain, Toledo, has 
been appraised at $453,517, and will be 
divided equally among the children, aside 
from a few individual bequests. The 
good-will of the grain business was willed 
to his son, Fred King, who had been as- 
sociated with his father for a number of 
years, 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapous, Inv., Feb. 26.—Depres- 
sion in grain values resulted in a lack 
of confidence on the part of flour buy- 
ers this week, millers in Indiana almost 
without exception reporting a decreased 
volume of business. A slump, which first 
became evident the latter part of last 
week, continued throughout the present 
six-day period to an even greater de- 
gree. 

For several months the trade has been 
in an extremely sensitive state, and -any 
sudden decline in wheat quotations, even 
though the drop is inconsiderable, is 
marked by a noticeable slackening in 
orders. With business more or less un- 
settled in practically all lines, this has 
caused no surprise. 

Notwithstanding reduced sales, neither 
millers nor jobbers are taking a_pessi- 
mistic view of the future. In addition 
to fluctuations in the grain market, they 
say buyers will not care to accumulate 
large stocks, since flour supplies are easy 
to get and prompt shipment can be 
made now, since the business decline has 
made railroad cars available in large 
numbers. 

Most millers, however, figuring on a 
home consumption that will be a fair 
average when compared with that for a 
term of years, think that there will be 
a close adjustment between supply and 
demand for wheat of the 1920 crop be- 
fore the 1921 crop becomes available. 
The government’s next estimate of re- 
serves will receive much attention. 

Quotations on flour, as a result of 
grain price changes, were considerably 
lower at the end of this week, contrast- 
ed with last Saturday. Soft winter pat- 
ents are offered for shipment in car lots 
at $8.55@9.50, 98-Ib cotton basis. Hard 
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winter pee are available at $8.50@ 


9.50, and spring patents at $9@9.75. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of Feb. 26, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
39 


This week .....ccccccsoces 8,935 
EMOt WOO 8 ccc ccccccscccce 7,663 34 
BORP OHO sccccccccccccvcce 13,054 57 
TWO YO@rs AGO ....cscccece 3,303 14 
Feb, 26, 1921, stock in store......... 11,655 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 
34,000 1,300 
«++ 616,000 178,000 
- 180,000 74,000 

T0800 8s acces 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
This week ... 88,700 355,430 352,440 1,020 
Last year .... 428,100 459,680 47,810 6,880 
Two years ago 254,580 406,930 294,990 3,300 


CORN PRODUCTS 

Corn products are quoted 10c per 100 
Ibs lower at the end of the week, the pre- 
vailing level being that which has pre- 
vailed since Dec. 29, with one or two ex- 
ceptions. Demand is fairly good, and 
the volume of business has been larger 
in the last few days than for some time. 
Grits are quoted for shipment in car 
lots at $2.05 per 100 Ibs, sacked, meal at 
$1.95, hominy at $2.55, hominy flakes at 
Ge cerealine at $2.85, and corn flour at 

25, 


MILLFEED 


Sales have been better, cooler weather 
having stimulated the demand in In- 
diana, where most Hoosier supplies have 
been going recently. Wheat bran is 
quoted in car lots at $27@29 ton, sacked, 
mixed feed at $28@30, and middlings at 
$30@32. Hominy feed is offered at $28 
ton, bulk, and $30, sacked. 


NOTES 


Bread has dropped 2c a loaf at La- 
porte, 114-lb loaves now selling for 13c 
and 1-lb loaves for 9c. 

The Gary (Ind.) Baking Co., its of- 
ficials announced this week, has dissolved 
as a corporation, and the business will 
be continued as a partnership. 

Frank Brandenburg, a grain dealer at 
Maxwell, Hancock County, for many 
years, died of pneumonia last Saturday 
at his home. Two children survive. Mr. 
Brandenburg was 56 years old. 


Testing of seed corn by modified rag 
doll method now is under way in both 
Shelby and Hancock counties. In Shel- 
by County it is the intention of Russell 
G. East, county agricultural agent, to 
test between 40,000 and 50,000 ears be- 
fore time for planting in the spring. 

More than 2,000 grain raisers in 
Wabash County have signified their in- 
tention of attending the annual state 
convention of the Farmers’ Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association of Indiana, at Wabash, 
March 3-4. Co-operative marketing of 
grain is to be one of the principal sub- 
jects discussed. 

The Ideal Baking Co., of Terre Haute, 
has offered a reward of $1,000 for the 
arrest and conviction of a gunman who 
shot and fatally wounded Charles Swiger, 
one of the company’s drivers, while de- 
livering bread to a grocery. It is thought 
the assailant intended to rob the driver, 
but became frightened after firing the 
shot, and ran. 


Walter E. Pittsford, of Indianapolis, 
president of the Pittsford Purity Pie 
Co., was in Evansville this week, where 
he presided over sessions of the annual 
convention of Rotary Clubs in Indiana, 
which are included in the eleventh dis- 
trict of the organization. Mr. Pittsford 
has been governor of the Hoosier clubs 
for the last year. 


Porter County is the first Indiana 
county, and claims to be the first in the 
United States, to ship a carload of corn 
to starving children in Europe. Grain 
raisers in the region contributed it, and 
it was loaded at Valparaiso last Tues- 
day. The corn was shelled free of 
charge. Public schools in the city were 
dismissed for the day in honor of the 
event. 

A pure seca bill has been passed by 


Indiana’s. general assembly, now in ses- 
sion in Indianapolis. The measure had 
the support of the Indiana Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Indiana State Grange and 
the Indiana Federation of Farmers’ As- 


‘sociations. It giao ge penalties for the 


sale of diseased seed grain in the state, 
and places a system of inspection under 
the control of the agricultural depart- 
ment of Purdue University. 

A special effort is being made by the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad to have In- 
diana grain raisers buy their fertilizer 
for both spring and fall use as soon as 
possible. It is pointed out that, due to 
the decreased volume of railroad busi- 
ness at present, box cars for such ship- 
ments can be easily obtained. If fertili- 
zer orders are placed now, it is pointed 
out, it would remove the demand for 
box cars a few weeks hence when, it is 
expected, other lines of business will have 
picked up. 

Epwarp H, ZrecNner. 





EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp., Feb. 26—The flour 
market has been weaker during the past 
week, and the production has not been so 
great by 1,500 bbls. The price of wheat 
dropped to $1.85 in the Evansville mar- 
ket, and 4c less at stations. 

Millers are looking for a large amount 
of wheat to be thrown upon the market 
as tax paying time approaches, which 
will of course reduce the price as the 
farmers begin to dump their granaries 
within a month or two to escape the 
taxation that will hit them. It is under- 
stood here that the banks in the North- 
west have been ordered to close their 
loans on wheat in that section by the 
Federal Reserve Bank managers in the 
several wheat growing zones. This will 
add to the glut, and force the price 
down to a new level, is the viewpoint of 
Evansville millers. 

Best patent is ranging $10@11.50, 
while the millfeed market has shown a 
revival with the coming of two snow- 
storms that covered pastures. The price 
of millfeed ranges $30, $31 and $32 ton. 
The heavy fall of snow has aided the 
wheat, which farmers say is standing 
better at this season than for five years 
past. The acreage has been increased 
considerably this year, and if there is 
no untoward weather a large crop will 
be harvested, say reports from farmers 
to the bureau in Evansville. 

W. W. Ross. 





VIRGINIA 

Norrotx, Va., Feb. 26.—Very con- 
servative buying in the local flour market 
has continued this week, with no marked 
changes in conditions in the trade. The 
hand-to-mouth character of the trade for 
both jobbers and consumers has been ap- 
parent. Fluctuations in the wheat mar- 
ket have made no impression, retail 
prices remaining so close to jobbers’ that 
dealers declare there is little profit for 
either jobber or miller. Winter wheat 
patents are quoted at $9.50@10.25, Kan- 
sas patents at $9.40@9.90, and northwest- 
ern hard wheat patents at $9.50@10.75, 
the latter for advertised brands. 

Feed prices this week have been some- 
what stronger than at any previous time 
during the month, although sales are far 
below normal. Soft winter wheat bran is 
quoted at $32.50, standard middlings at 
$33.50, standard bran at $31, flour mid- 
dlings at $36, and red dog at $483. 


NOTES 


The legislature of North Carolina has 
been asked to repeal the recently enacted 
law allowing an exchange of 1% of 1 per 
cent on all checks from the 179 banks 
of that state not affiliated with the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. Jobbers and whole- 
salers here are subjected to great incon- 
venience in their remittances from North 
Carolina customers, checks from these 
banks being returned unpaid, with a de- 
mand for the collection charge. 


With the establishment in this port of 
a large government oil distributing sta- 
tion, and with the addition of other large 
shipping facilities, the west coast is look- 
ing to Norfolk as a distribution center 
for its products. Mills on the west coast, 
some of which have already shipped 
large quantities of flour here to be re- 
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shipped through the municipal piers, are 
sending representatives here, with a view 
to locating distributing agents. A. E. 
Allen, of the Crown Mills, Portland, Ore- 
gon, was in the city this week, making 
investigations. 

Josep A. Lesiie. 





NASHVILLE 


NAsHVILLE, TeNN., Feb. 26.—Mills re- 
port some further improvement in de- 
mand for flour from the Southeast, but 
there is still no disposition to anticipate 
future needs. Buyers are taking only 
enough for actual requirements, and 
want immediate shipment. 

Notwithstanding the strained financial 
conditions, the volume of business is ap- 
parently growing larger, with consump- 
tion showing signs of increasing. Many 
merchants are forced to sell for cash, 
and making their purchases on the same 
basis, thereby restricting stocks to the 
minimum. otton touched the lowest 
point this week since 1914, and some of 
the banks hold warehouse receipts on 
which advances are more than the pres- 
ent market value. This serves to keep 
finances tight. 

Flour is being held at fairly stable 
prices on the better brands, but there is 
a wide variation in straights and cut- 
offs. Prices: best or short soft winter 
wheat patent, 98-lb cotton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $10.50@11; standard or 
regular patent, $9.85@10.25; straight 
patent, $8.90@9.25; first clears, $6.25@7. 

Demand is quiet for Minnesota and 
Kansas flours, business being reported 
slow with bakers. Prices: spring wheat 
patent, 140-lb bags, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $9.60@10.50; hard winter wheat 
patent, $9.60@9.80. 

Wheat was lower, with No. 2 red, with 
bill, $1.94@1.95 at Nashville. Mills have 
been purchasing only enough to cover 
flour sales. 

Millfeed was stronger this week, at 
an advance of $2@3 ton, with better 
demand and output light. Prices: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $26@27; standard 
middlings or shorts, $31@33. 

CORN MEAL 

No important change is noted in corn 
meal. Mills with a capacity of 69,000 
bus this week ground 11,255, or 16.3 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 7,619, 
or 11.4 per cent, last week, and 31,389, 
or 20.3 per cent, the same week last year. 
Prices: bolted meal, in sacks, per 100 
lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $1.55@1.60; 
unbolted, $1.50@1.55. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 

flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week .......- 180,690 77,775 39.9 
Last week ....... 183,840 73,526 47.1 
Year ago ....-..- 233,850 156,152 66.7 
Two years ago.... 216,990 101,248 46.9 
Three years ago.. 155,100 45,109 29.0 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Feb. 26 Feb. 19 
Pier, BOW .cssevcvsovss 28,500 27,900 
Wheat, BUS ccsscccccces 178,500 167,000 
COPM, BUS ccccccsccscens 108,000 124,500 
Gate, BUD ccccceccescece 377,000 359,000 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 124 cars. 


Winter wheat is reported to be mak- 
ing good progress in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee with condition about 75 per cent 
of average. 

L. C. Kavanaugh, who has been in the 
brokerage business at Memphis, has sold 
his interests there to go to Kansas City 
to become sales manager for the Tri- 
angle Milling Co. 

Profits of stockyards in Tennessee 
would be limited on sales of feed by a 
bill introduced in the legislature by Rep- 
resentative McMurray. It _ prohibits 
profits of more than 25c bu on grain, 
and 25c per 100 lbs on hay, and also the 
feeding of damaged grain or hay. It is 
alleged that profits of 100@150 per cent 
are being charged at present for feed- 
ing at the stockyards. A fine of $50 
@4500 is provided for violation of the 
terms of the bill. 

Joun Lerrrr. 
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There is little if any change in the 
flour market situation. Buyers seem still 
able to supply their principal immediate 
needs from spot, and these purchases, 
together with limited amounts from 
mills, have put them in position to still 
hold off from buying large quantities. 
The breaks in the wheat market, though 
not severe, were sufficient to make buyers 
feel that the whole wheat situation was 
weaker, and indicated a strong tendency 
toward ‘lower flour prices, although they 
did not reflect the drops in wheat. How- 
ever, had they done so it would have 
made very little difference in the gen- 
eral result. 

One of the principal topics of conver- 
sation in the market during the past 
week has been the possibility of Con- 
gress placing a duty on Canadian wheat 
and flour. This has acted as a strong 
barrier to business in Canadian flours, 
because in almost every instance the 
seller demands that the buyer agree to 
absorb the duty should any be placed, 
and this buyers are refusing to do. 

The present proposed duty of 35c bu 
on wheat and 20 per cent ad valorem on 
flour would be prohibitive if passed, but 
many in the trade feel that, even should 
the bill come out of committee with these 
provisions included, it would in all prob- 
ability be vetoed by the President. 
The belief on all sides is that eventually 
a duty will be placed against Canadian 
wheat and its products, and the bare 
possibility of its being placed during the 
life of the present Congress or early in 
the session of the new one is preventing 
business in any very great volume. 

In discussing this phase of the general 
situation many of the best posted men in 
the trade agreed that ‘there is no neces- 
sity for any duty, pointing out that so 
far on this crop little over 2,000,000 bbls 
Canadian flour have been sold south of 
the line, which is less than 2 per cent of 
the annual flour consumption, and should 
not be regarded as serious competition 
by American millers; and inasmuch as 
placing a duty on Canadian wheat would 
not have the effect of increasing Ameri- 
can wheat prices, as the legislators in 
Congress appear to think, the duty, if 
placed, would fail of its purpose. 

Buttressing this argument, they point 
to the fact that wheat sold in the United 
States for less than 80c bu when previous 
duty on Canadian wheat prevented its 
entry into this country, and that the Liv- 
erpool market, and not tariffs, is what 
really fixes the world’s wheat prices. 

There was about the same number of 
foreign inquiries as existed in the several 
preceding weeks, one coming from Great 
Britain for 10,000 bbls rye flour for 
prompt shipment from seaboard, but in 
general the lack of a stable financial 
basis prevented the closing of much busi- 
ness; but such flours as were really sold 
were of the lower grades, and the total 
volume was not large. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ent, $10.80@10.95; standard patent, $8.50 
@9.50; clear, $6.75@7.25; soft winter 
straight, $8.10@8.60; hard winter 
straight, $8.75@9.50; hard winter clear, 
$7@7.50; rye, $8.75@9.50,—all in jute. 


PASSENGER RATES ADVANCED 


Steamship rates for first-class passage 
from this country to Europe will be in- 
creased 10 per cent from March 1 until 
Aug. 31 by virtually all lines except 
American, Italian and Scandinavian, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement. The 
increase affects the Cunard, French, In- 


ternational Mercantile Marine, Royal 
Mail, Holland-America and the Canadian 
Pacific transatlantic lines. On such a 
liner as the Aquitania the minimum first 
cabin fare will be $275, as against $250 
until the increase was announced, and as 
against $120 for the same accommoda- 
tions before the war. On the Rotterdam, 
of the Holland-America Line, the: new 
fare will amount to a first cabin mini- 
mum of $247.25. 
NOTES 


A. E. Baxter, of A. E. Baxter Engi- 
neering Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was in New 
York last Tuesday. 

C. C. Davison, Geneva, N. Y., and 
Harry G. Spear, manager of Mid-West 
Flour Mills Co., Columbus, Ohio, visited 
this market this week. 


A. L. Cardozo, of the flour importing 
firm of Cardozo & Boekman, Amsterdam, 
Holland, arrived in New York this week. 
After an extended trip west he will visit 
some of the Atlantic seaboard markets 
before returning home. 


From figures recently published by the 
Department of Commerce, a very heavy 
increase in trade with Germany is shown. 
For 1920 our total exports to that coun- 
try amounted to $311,437,377, against 
$92,761,314 the previous year, while the 
imports were but $88,836,280. Exports 
of flour alone were 1,007,675 bbls, valued 
at $11,856,373. 


The International Mercantile Marine 
Co. had a conference of its passenger 
traffic managers in New York this week. 
About 30 men from all parts of the 
country were in attendance. Besides the 
business sessions which occurred daily 
during the three-day period of the meet- 
ing, the programme included a luncheon 
on the White Star liner Celtic, a luncheon 
on the Red Star liner Zeeland, moving 
pictures of films recently made for the 
company, a theatre party and a luncheon 
at India House, given by P. A. S. Frank- 
lin, president of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Co. 


The new city dock development on 
Staten Island will undoubtedly be of im- 
mense value to shipping. The whole im- 
provement consists of 12 piers over 1,000 
feet long, with a maximum width of 200 
feet, and slips of 300 feet width. Ad- 
joining the bulkhead, inshore provision 
has been made for an extensive series of 
warehouses and for large yards by means 
of which connection can be made with all 
railroad lines serving the city. This is 
the largest development of the kind yet 
undertaken by the city as a unit and, 
although work was begun only about one 
year ago, several of these piers are near- 
ly completed. 


The ruling governing the operation of 
flour mills in Kansas recently put in 
force by the court of industrial relations 
of that state, by reason of which mills 
are prohibited from running less than 75 
per cent of normal capacity without this 
court’s permission, is causing no slight 
flurry among eastern brokers who sell 
flour for Kansas mills. The natural loy- 
alty of these men to their mill connec- 
tions prompts them to every effort to 
keep the mills running, but without a 
corresponding law making it peremptory 
that eastern buyers should purchase flour 
whether they need it or not, they are 
somewhat helpless. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuitaverenuiA, Pa., Feb. 26.—The flour 
market during the past week was dull 
and unsettled, due to the violent fluctua- 
tions in wheat. Local jobbers and bak- 
ers confined operations closely to the 
satisfaction of immediate necessities and, 
when obliged to come into the market, 
were hunting for bargains. Hence, busi- 


ness was mostly in occasional lots of 
spot goods, which could be picked up be- 
low the limits of the mills. 


NOTES 

The department of wharves, docks and 
ferries is having plans prepared for two 
piers 185x550, on Delaware Avenue be- 
tween Cherry and Market streets. 

Michael P. Howlett, prominent in ship- 
ping circles, died on Sunday after a 
short illness, of pneumonia. He was 71 
years old, and leaves a widow and sev- 
eral children. 

Ernest T, Trigg, chairman of the in- 
dustrial relations committee of the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce, will leave 
next week for a month’s business trip 
to California. 

Charles Schall, grain dealer and a 
member of the Commercial Exchange, 
died suddenly on Friday from a stroke 
of paralysis. He was 63 years old, and 
is survived by a widow, three sons and 
a daughter. 

SamvueEt S. Daniets. 





BUFFALO 

Burrao, N. Y., Feb. 26.—Nearly all 
the mills in this district report a better 
demand for patents, some of them going 
so far as to say there has been a dis- 
tinctive improvement, particularly dur- 
ing the past few days. Whether this is 
due to the lower wheat market, or that 
flour buyers let their stocks run down 
so low that replenishing is absolutely 
necessary, cannot be learned, except that 
they want it in a hurry. Orders have 
been received which would indicate that 
there is some buying ahead, but this is 
only a small proportion of the business 
done this week. 

The opinion seems general that there 
will be no flour trade of consequence 
until the price gets down to $8, or below 
that figure. There appears to be less 
call for first clear and more for second 
clear this week than last. Stocks of the 
former are not so large as they were, 
and the latter is said to be cleaned up, 
with the exception of a few small lots. 


‘These will be disposed of next week, it 


is believed, as a good inquiry for export 
is reported, 

As far as prices are concerned, some 
startling ones are being received from 
eastern points, and would indicate that 
the mills making them were laboring sim- 
ply to keep running. The mills here 
have not changed their quotations ma- 
terially this week, although willing to 
consider bids on fair sized lots. The 
price to the retail trade is now down 
to carload figures for the best family 
patent, it having declined 50c for the 
week. The consumer, however, is taking 
no more at this decline than he did when 
it was $1.50 higher. 

The output’ this week was less than 
last. Grain men handling the wheat say 
the mills are not ordering out supplies. 
as they generally do at this season, and 
prospects are for next week’s movement 
to be very light. 

Kansas mill agents are doing nothing, 
the week being the dullest for them this 
year. Prices are 10@25c lower, short 
winter patent being offered at $9.50@ 
10, and standard patent at $8.75@9.30, 
Buffalo rate points. 

Canadian mills are not in evidence, so 
far as business is concerned, although 
offering flour below prices here. Short 
patent was quoted at $8.85, and bakers 
patent at $8.60, American funds, track, 
Buffalo. 

Millfeeds took another decided spurt 
this week, bran and standard middlings 
going up $2, mixed feed $1, flour mid- 
dlings $3.50, and red dog $2. The ad- 
vance checked the good demand prevail- 
ing at last week’s figures, but consid- 
erable business was done on the way up, 
and some of the mills are sold well 
ahead. Bran seemed to be wanted most- 
ly, although flour middlings and red dog 
showed considerable life, and it is be- 
lieved trade in these feeds has started 
for good. 

The country has not taken as much 
as last week, but jobbers intimate the 
price is reasonable and the mills look for 
a further advance as soon as buyers get 
settled down to the new prices. A fair 
amount in mixed cars was sold this week. 

Canadian mills are again in the mar- 
ket, and sold more feed this week than 
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in a long time. Prices quoted are $29 
for bran and middlings, track, Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was in fair de- 
mand, and prices easier. Hominy feed 
was held at $1 advance, and trade re- 
ported quiet. Gluten advanced $2 ton, 
but demand was reported light. Oil 
meal unsettled, the mills asking }42@ 
46, and there were sales at $41.50. Cot- 
tonseed meal scarce on spot, and wanted 
at $38. Alfalfa was offered at $29, 
track, Buffalo. Milo, No. 3, stronger, 
= offerings light at $1.45, track, Buf- 

alo. 

Buckwheat dull and weak, with hold- 
ers offering a few cars. Buckwheat flour 
dull. The mills are asking $4.50 per 100 
lbs, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats dull, but no change in 
prices. Oat feed was offered at $11 
sack, track, Buffalo, with very little de- 
mand. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 


as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 





Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
THIS WOOK .cccccsccsseces 28, 77 
EMGE WEE ci cccccccsesens > 79 
WOOP QBO .ccccee + 97, 58 
Two years ago 35 
TRIOS FORTS BHO occcccese 113,300 68 


NOTES 


Stocks of wheat here are 3,980,000 
bus, compared with 8,165,000 in store 
and 1,425,000 afloat last year. 

The Maritime Milling Co. has begun 
operating its big feed plant, and will be 
running full capacity next week. 

An appraisal of the assets of the 
Oswego Milling Co. has been completed, 
but no information regarding the value 
of the property was made public. It 
is reported, however, that the machinery 
was appraised at 60 per cent of its 
value. 

The contract was let Feb. 21 for the 
flour warehouse the Northwestern Con- 
solidated Milling Co. is building at Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J., to the Lynch Construc- 
tion. Co., of New York. Plans for the 
house were prepared by the A. E. Baxter 
Engineering Co., of Buffalo. 

E. Baneasser. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 26.—There was 
practically no improvement in demand 
for flour during the past week, and mill- 
ers’ agents are almost unanimous in their 
complaints about the apathy shown by 
flour buyers. The big mills seem to be 
in the same predicament as the smaller 
ones, agents stating that, even when con- 
cessions from asking prices are quietly 
offered, the response is far from satis- 
factory. 

One reason given by the trade for its 
refusal to operate beyond actual needs 
is that the frequent fluctuations in wheat 
have at last reached a point where they 
have lost their power to alarm buyers. 
The latter appear to be paying atten- 
tion to their absolute requirements alone, 
refusing to do more than adjust their 
purchases to their most urgent needs. 

The open winter in this section of the 
country has niade it possible for the 
large consumers and distributors to work 
closer to their actual needs than for 
years past. Financial reasons have also 
been an important factor in their busi- 
ness, resulting in keeping purchases 
down to an almost abnormal low point. 
Stocks in this and other New England 
cities are much lower than should be the 
case at this time of the year, while ar- 
rivals continue small. 

The inquiry for Canadian flours in 
this market has been very small, with 
little interest shown by the trade. 

Minneapolis patents show a decline in 
prices of 30@50c bbl, in sacks, from a 
week ago, with country spring patents 
showing almost a similar decline. Some 
offering of spring clears in sacks, but no 
demand reported. 

Hard winter flours are about 25c bbl 
lower than a week ago, with some pres- 
sure to sell shown by the mills. The de- 
mand, however, shows no improvement. 

Soft winter wheat flours generally dull 
and easy. Some Michigan millers are 
holding their product at prices which vir- 
tually place them, for the time being, out 
of the market. A little inquiry for 
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straights, but.only in a small way. Pat- 
ents and clears hard to move. 

Corn products are generally firmly 
held, but demand is slow, ally for 
yellow corn goods. Some mills are cut- 
ting prices 10@15c per 100 lbs, but are 
not selling to any extent. Oatmeal is 
held steady, with a moderate inquiry at 
quotations. 

NOTES 

Pacific. Coast soft winter wheat 
straights in sacks are reported to have a 
good sale in this market at around $8 
bbl. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed this week by Charles W. Con- 
don, baker, Haverhill, Mass. Liabilities, 
$4,119; assets, $3,081. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce is 
conducting a vigorous campaign against 
the repeal of the daylight saving bill, 
which became law in Massachusetts last 
year. A. Lincoln Filene, chairman of 
the committee which has the matter in 
charge, reports 106 Massachusetts or- 
ganizations as having gone on record as 
opposed to the repeal of the law. The 
farmers seem to be the only ones in op- 
position. There are about 38,000 farmers 
in this state, but they represent only 5 
per cent of the industrial workers, who 
number more than 750,000. There are 
200,000 citizens of Massachusetts actual- 
ly recorded in favor of this law. 

Louis W. DePass. 





BALTIMORE 

Bautimore, Mp., Feb. 26.—Flour, after 
a strong opening, was unsettled and dull. 
Buyers wouldn’t trade on the hard spots 
or the soft, indicating that either they 
have lost their grip or the business is 
played out. Most bakers are complain- 
ing, and trying to make their limited 
stocks last indefinitely. Prices were ir- 
regular, with springs firmer than hard 
and soft winters and with Canada dis- 
counting them all by offering fancy short 
patent at $9.50, jute, and asking for 
bids. One large baker was urged to bid 
$9.25, jute, for 5,000 bbls of as beautiful 
Canadian short patent as ever came from 
wheat, but he could not be tempted. 

The advance in feed doubtless had 
something to do with the easier feeling 
in flour, although cash wheat premiums 
experienced quite a shrinkage in most of 
the principal markets. Offerings were 
good, especially in the case of near-by 
soft winter straight, a round lot of 
Pennsylvania quality having been offered 
at one time as low as $7.25, bulk, without 
takers. ; 

Springs were easier and quiet, first 
patents closing nominally at $9.50@9.75; 
standard brands, $9@9.25,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less. in 
jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. Trading 
light in every direction, buyers being 
averse to either bidding or buying. 

Hard winters were lower and slug- 
gish, short patents at the close ranging 
$9.25@9.50; straights, $8.75@9,—in 98-Ib 
cotton; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less 
in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. Fine 
short patents were offered down to $9.20 
and straights at $8.65, cotton, but ap- 
parently nothing could be done at any 
price. ; 

Soft winters were weak and inanimate, 
short patents closing nominally at $9.25 
@9.50; near-by straights, $7.75@8,—in 
98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c 
less in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. 
Some of the western mills were holding 
patents strong, regardless of the slump 
in cash wheat, while the tributary mills 
were ready to meet most any reasonable 
offer on near-by straight, but the trade 
would neither buy nor make bids in 
either case; consequently, it was prac- 
tically a blank week for business. 

City mills ran lightly and reported de- 
mand slow, domestic and export. They 
made no change in their flour prices, but 
advanced feed $2 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 22,502 
bbls; destined for export, 6,714. 

NOTES 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 93; number now in port, 93. 

Exports from here this week included 
204 bbls flour and 731,088 bus grain— 
161,633 wheat, 471,429 corn, 77,143 rye 
and 20,833 barley. 

There has been a great downfall of 
snow this week, which puts a quietus on 
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the green b and insures plenty of 
moisture for the growing wheat. 


Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 30, 1920, to Feb. 26, 1921, 1,424,687 
bus; same period last year, 1,543,998. 
Range of prices this week, $1.65@1.84; 
last year, $2.18@2.47. 

Samuel W. Lippincott, president Ter- 
minal Warehouse Co., flour stor of 
Pennsylvania Railroad, who sold his 
farm on Charles Street Avenue some 
time ago, has leased a country place at 
Ruxton, a suburb of Baltimore. 

Among visitors were G. Schilperoort, 
formerly buyer for the Holland govern- 
ment, Harry E. White, of White & Co., 
flour, Paul D. Kauffman, with Black 
Diamond Steamship Co., and J. F. Vietor, 
with W. H. Miller & Co., grain, New 
York. 

It is said experts of the state exten- 
sion service addressed a meeting of the 
executive council of the Frederick Coun- 
ty (Md.) Farmers’ Federation this week 
on a new disease known as “corn root 
rot,” exhibited specimens of corn show- 
ing the effects of the disease, and recom- 
mended methods of combating it. 

The Howard County (Md.) Farmers’ 
Association held its annual banquet at 
Ellicott City this week. Over 300 farm- 
ers were present. Governor Ritchie, the 
principal speaker, asked the farmers to 
organize and present a concrete pro- 
gramme to the next legislature, pledging 
his support to its enactment into law. 
The following wage scale was reported 
adopted: for day labor, $1.25 per day 
with board, $2 without board; monthly 
labor, $25 per month with board, $40 
without board. It was decided that the 
question of hours and privileges should 
be left to individual farmers. 

The Western Maryland Railway has 
been doing a rushing business in grain 
at its Port Covington elevator, Balti- 
more. According to good authority, 
there were more cars at the company’s 
terminals one day this week than all 
others combined, including those at New- 
port News, Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston. It is said 800 cars were on the 
tracks, and that this has been the daily 
basic number since Feb. 1, during which 
time 5,000,000 bus grain have been un- 
loaded and delivered. It is also stated 
that at the Baltimore & Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania terminals on the same day were 
only 40 and 60 cars, respectively. John 
A. Peterson is the superintendent of the 
Western Maryland elevator. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Feb, 26.—There has 
been a little business in flour this week 
at prices that would let millers out with 
a few coppers. to spare. One or two mills 
report more business than for several 
weeks past, but this does not necessarily 
mean any round lots. Many inquiries 
could have been turned into business, 
had mills consented to forget costs. Ap- 
parently, the inclination in some quarters 
to put bargain prices on resales has 
stimulated the shopping instinct here. 

Early in the week, the market was 
fairly firm on the upturn in wheat prices, 
but with the grain market weakening, 
faith in the flour market slumped. Some 
mills have considerable sold in advance, 
but buyers are slow in ordering it out. 
There is some complaint from bakers 
that their bread sales are falling off. 
Various reasons are put forward for 
this condition, including the much lower 
range of prices on potatoes, cabbage, 
onions, beans and other lines of farm 
produce, which encourages buying them 
in preference to bread, sold in many 
bakeries at the same price that pre- 
vailed during the war. 

Prices of hard wheat flours have been 
shaded again, with spring patents 10@ 
50c under the asking price early in the 
week. There has been less concession in 
clears and low grades. Principal prices 
of hard wheat flours: spring patents, 
$10.25@10.65 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston; local, $10.50; first clears, $7.50@ 
8.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 

7.50; bakers patent, $9.75, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; spring straights, $10, 
cotton 98's, jobbing; low grade, $4.50@5, 
jute, car lots, Boston. 

In the case of soft winter flours, there 
has been less recession in prices, due 
likely to the light offerings of wheat and 


the inclination of farmers to hang on. 
Millers are offering $1.65@1.75 bu to 
farmers, but without results, Some ship- 
pers are asking up to $1.90, track, but 
this is probably wheat bought when 
prices were around $2, and the owner is 
reluctant to take his loss. There has 
been a little business, with some mills 
making fairly good sales, conditions con- 
sidered. Winter straights are held at 
$8.80@8.90 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $10.50. 

The rye flour trade is limited to small 
sales. Best white is quoted at $9.50 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. Western 
brands, jobbed here to some extent, dull, 
with prices unchanged: light, $10; me- 
dium, $9.50; dark, $9,—all cotton 98’s. 

Millfeed is firmer. Dairymen are be- 
ginning to buy more freely, and many 
farmers who are getting toward the end 
of their own grain supply are piecing 
out with millfeed. Prices reflect the 
more liberal buying and have advanced 
$1@3 for both bran and middlings. 
Quotations: spring bran, $33@35 ton, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $35; win- 
ter bran, $80@32, sacked, mostly small 
lots; spring middlings (mill-run), $83, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $35; flour 
middlings, $36.50@37, sacked, car lots, 
Boston; winter middlings, $32@34, 
sacked, mostly small lots, local. Rye 
feed accumulating, and held at $30 ton, 
sacked, mostly local. Western feeds 
steady and in fair demand, with crushed 
oats at $88 ton, and corn meal $35, both 
bulk, jobbing. Corn meal, table quality, 
unchanged at $2 per 100 lbs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
PRIS WOK woccsccccccccese 7,600 40 
EMG DOG Bove cecictsccses 7,700 41 


Of this week’s total, 6,100 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,000 winter and 
500 rye. 

* - 

Anchor ice floating down the river for 
a good part of the week has clogged the 
racks and headgates, forcing some of 
the mills to shut down or use other 


power. 
T. W. Knapp. 





MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 1005.) 

Mr. Kraft was born in Schlotzau, Ger- 
many, Jan. 12, 1852. He came to the 
United States in 1872, and to Minneapo- 
lis in the same year. Four years later 
he obtained work as a sweeper in the 
Washburn mills. 

Monday evening, Feb. 28, a banquet 
was tendered to Mr. Kraft in the cafe- 
teria at the A mill, which was attended 
by the officers and directors of the com- 
pany, and representatives of the milling 
and sales departments. About 75 were 
present. W. H. Bovey, superintendent, 
welcomed the guests and, before turning 
the meeting over to John Crosby, presi- 
dent, stated that this dinner was not to 
celebrate Mr. Kraft’s retirement but was 
to do honor to a man who so faithfully 
had performed his duties and so con- 
scientiously served his company. He 
read a letter from William De la Barre, 
milling engineer, expressing his regret 
at being unable to be present. Mr. Cros- 
by called on C. C. Bovey, F. G. Atkin- 
son, John Dodge and James Ford Bell 
for talks, and in conclusion Mr. Kraft 
gave a very interesting account of his 
work with the company. During the 
dinner, the Washburn-Crosby orchestra 
played several selections. 

Mr. Warnes has practically retired as 
superintendent for the Pillsbury com- 


‘pany, although he has not as yet official- 


ly severed his connection with the com- 
pany. He has been inactive for the last 
two months, however. Mr. Warnes was 
made general superintendent for the 
Pillsbury company in the spring of 1916. 
He had supervision over its five mills, 
which have an aggregate capacity of 
about 30,000 bbls daily. This is claimed 
to be the most responsible position of 
its kind ever held by any one man. 

Mr. Warnes, who was born in Michi- 
gan, June 19, 1856, has been connected 
with the milling business since 1870, when 
he began working in his father’s mill 
at Neenah, Wis. From there‘he worked 
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successively in mills at Oshkosh, Wis., 
Minnesota City, Minn., Decorah, Iowa, 
and at Stillwater, Minn. In 1883 he be- 
gen working in the Crown Roller mill in 

inneapolis. He joined the force of the 
Pillsbury company in 1885, and in 1899 
was made head miller of the Lincoln mill 
at Anoka. In 1909 he returned to Min- 
neapolis, and was placed in charge of 





0. F. Warnes, Retiring Superintendent of 
the Pillsbury Company 


the B and Anchor mills, as well as the 
Lincoln mill. On April 1, 1916, the 
Pillsbury A was also added to his charge. 

Neither Mr. Kraft nor Mr. Warnes 
have any plans for the future, aside 
from taking well-earned rests. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.871, ; 
three-day, $3.871, ; 60-day, $3.823,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 34. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was steady 
and fairly active the first part of last 
week, but the last few days it has been 
a little easier and less active. Oats were 
the exception, as they were firm, com- 
pared with futures, and in brisk demand 
all the week. Shippers and elevators were 
the chief buyers. Closing prices Feb. 
28: No. 3 white, 3914@40%%¢ bu; No. 4 
white, 3714 @383,c. 

Corn was fairly active and steady the 
first of the week, but since then offerings 
increased and demand fell off, bringin 
about an easier market. Prices dvoped 
4@5c. No. 3 yellow closed at 54@55c 
bu; No. 3 mixed, 53@54c. 

Rye was rather quiet. Mills took fair 
quantities of choice grades, but shippers 
showed little interest. No. 2 closed at 
$1.414,@142Y, bu. 

Barley was in ee malting demand 
early last week and, with offerings light, 
market was quite firm. Later there was 
no snap to the buying, and prices were 
easier. Closing range, 50@70c bu. 


OIL MEAL FIRM 


Linseed oil meal is in good general 
demand, and prices have been advanced 
$1 ton the past week by crushers, Job- 
bers, country dealers and mixers were in 
the market and, although sales did not 
make a great volume, business was very 
satisfactory. Mills are running about 
half capacity, due to the light oil trade, 
but during the past week there was an 
improvement in shipping directions, and 
mills are perhaps operating a little heavi- 
er this week. Oil meal is quoted at $39 
ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Export busi- 
ness in oil cake has fallen off consider- 
ably. While shipments from the sea- 
board continue heavy, new business late- 
ly has shown considerable shrinkage. 

* 

The mill at Rush City, Minn., is idle, 
pending completion of financial arrange- 
ments that will enable it to resume op- 
erations. 

The North Dakota senate has killed 
house bill No. 115, providing liens for 
threshers of grain. 
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There has been a notable increase dur- 
ing the last 10 days in the flour produc- 
tion of most of the larger interior mills 
of Washington, Oregon and northern 
Idaho, a number of these mills having 
ground about 75 per cent of capacity 
and several ran at full capacity, the 
mills making patents shipping an in- 
creased proportion of their product to 
southeastern states markets, and the 
mills making club wheat straights to the 
central states. 

This business has been possible on ac- 
count of the relatively high quotations 
made by the central states soft wheat 
flour mills which, to a considerable de- 
gree, have offset the present high rail 
freights. The port mills, however, have 
continued to grind at limited capacity, in 
the absence of export trade. Conditions 
in Pacific northwestern markets show 
no change, buying being still on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. ‘ 

Quotations on top patents, carloads, on 
track, 
North Dakota, $10.45@10.60 bbl; Mon- 
tana, $9.20@9.70; Washington, made 
from mixtures of Dakota, Montana and 
local hard wheats, $8.65@9.35; Wash- 
ington blue-stem family patent, basis 
49's, $9.55. 

Millfeed demand is moderate. Local 
mill-run commands $32@34 ton; Mon- 
tana mixed feed, $27@28. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 17,160 33 
Last week ....e0... 52,800 19,491 37 
Year ago ....csee- 52,800 46,903 88 
Two years ago..... 52,800 18,637 39 
Three years ago.... 46,800 32,265 68 
Four years ago.... 40,800 8,190 20 
Five years ago..... 40,800 26,512 65 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 | 18,436 32 
Last week .......+. 57,000 11,183 20 
BOR BOS .cvscecees 57,000 44,259 77 
Two years ago..... 57,000 22,083 38 
Three years ago.... 57,000 43,368 76 
Four years ago.... 57,000 31,466 55 
Five years ago..... 57,000 22,400 39 


Sixty-six. mills in Washington, Oregon 
and northern Idaho, for the two weeks 
ended Feb. 19, 1921, with a two weeks’ 
capacity of 552,640 bbls, made 178,699 
bbls flour, or 32 per cent of capacity, 
against 236,807 the previous fortnight 
by 65 mills with a two weeks’ capacity of 
536,320 bbls, or 44 per cent of capacity. 


NOTES 


Ocean rates on flour from Pacific ports 
to the United Kingdom, Holland and 
Hamburg are $14 per long ton. 


E. Thornhill, secretary Seattle Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry, has re- 
signed, and the offices of the association 
have been closed. 


The first ship to sail from Seattle in 
the new service of the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Co. between Pacific ports and 
the United Kingdom, Amsterdam, Rot- 
terdam and Hamburg, will be the Kin- 
derdijk, to load’ here about March 15. 

The Farm Bureau of Walla Walla 
County, Washington, representing most 
of the farmers of that county, has 
adopted -a minimum wage for spring 
work for ordinary labor of $40 per 
month for single men, with room and 


seaboard, basis 98-lb cottons: . 


board, against $90 last year; for tractor 
operators, $4 per day, against $8@15 last 
year. 

Rail rates from Pacific Coast termi- 
nals have been reduced 7c per 100 lbs to 
Chicago and Omaha on lumber and shin- 
gles, which is within 214¢ of the reduc- 
tion to Chicago and 1c to Omaha asked 
for by the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. This action is probably sig- 
nificant as to a reduction on eastbound 
flour rates requested by the North Pa- 
cific Millers’ Association. 

The state department of agriculture, 
in calling attention to the Washington 
feed law, that mill products, except 
bran, must not carry a fiber content in 
excess of 10 per cent, and bran not 
above 12 per cent, announces that manu- 
facturers of Washington-made products 
not complying with the law will be prose- 
cuted, but in the case of feeds shipped 
from other states the sellers of such 
feeds will be prosecuted unless the 
manufacturers have agents who will ac- 
cept service in such prosecutions. 


Wheat and flour shipments: from Seat- 
tle and Tacoma during the calendar year 
1920, according to figures compiled by 
the Merchants’ Exchange, Seattle, were: 
wheat, to Alaska, 10,248 bus; British 
Columbia, 3,002; California, 34,035; 
Hawaii, 40,514; Vladivostok, 442; China, 
535; Hongkong, 81; Japan, 10,008; Ma- 
nila, 151; Oceania, 161; South America, 
115,848; Europe, 3,417,733; total, 3,632,- 
758 bus. Flour shipments: Alaska, 40,- 
176 bbls; British Columbia, 10,044; Cali- 
fornia, 527,413; Hawaii, 120,386; Vladi- 
vostok, 630; China, 11,566; Hongkong, 
114,634; Japan, 43,257; Manila, 83,913; 
Oceania, 11,200; South America, 110,- 
449; Atlantic and Gulf, 2,183,332 (in- 
cludes tonnage which moved to east 
coast for transshipment to Europe) ; 
Europe, 635,044; Africa, 341,781; total, 
4,233,825 bbls. 

Objections have been filed by the 
North Pacific Millers’ Association with 
H. V. Hardie, director of traffic, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in regard 
to the proposal to confine to bulk grain 
only a previous ruling that “when ship- 
per orders a car of marked capacity less 
than 60,000 Ibs and carrier furnishes a 
car of greater capacity than ordered, 
the minimum weight on grain as listed 
in paragraph one shall be 60,000 Ibs, but 
not greater than the marked capacity of 
car furnished; and minimum weight up- 
on oats, ear corn and other commodities 
listed in paragraph two shall be 48,000 
Ibs, but not greater than marked capac- 
ity of car furnished.” The ground for 
objection to the proposed change is that 
over 80 per cent of grain handled in the 
Pacific Northwest is shipped in bags, 
thus making the suggested changes ap- 
plicable to bulk grain only unjust and 
discriminatory. A hearing is requested 
before putting the changes in force. 





LOS ANGELES 


Los Ancetes, Cat., Feb. 26.—Flour 
buying continues as for some time past. 
Those who have had stocks on hand are 
replacing them with only enough to cov- 
er their immediate needs. Jobbers find 
a fairly consistent demand, owing to the 
fact that many favor buying in. small 
lots. 

Prices quoted today: Montana stand- 
ard patents, in 98’s, cotton, car lots, $9 
@9.50; Utah and Idaho spring hard, $9 
@9.25; soft wheat, $8.75@9; Canadian 

round, $10.25; Kansas hard winter, 
$9.95@10.35; Minnesota and Dakota, 
$10.50@11. 

Kansas bran is quoted at $33@33.50 
ton; Utah-Idaho white mixed feed, $38 
@39; red mixed feed, $34.50@35.50. 

Barley is showing some weakness in 
this market, though the cash sales show 


but slight declines. Representative grain 
men express the opinion that, should the 
present depression continue, there would 
be a good chance of California barley 
reaching eastern markets, especially in 
view of its quality. 
RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 

Carload receipts at Los Angeles in 
January and for the crop year have 
been as follows: 


-January— -—Crop year— 
1921 1920 1920-21 1919-20 


Wheat .ccccocee 231 189 1,377 2,173 
Barley .ccccccces 110 64 835 1,071 
GOO  cascdcceece 123 83 487 309 
GOOD cv cccdcesses 20 36 183 212 
Milo maize ..... 120 159 1,119 827 
FROME coccccecene 120 199 774 1,063 
BOM cevcctcvcce 36 33 323 122 
Cottonseed, etc.. 174 134 895 761 


On Jan. 1, 1921, the Los Angeles mills 
and warehouses reported in store 27,757 
bbls flour, 3,201 tons wheat, 1,723 tons 
barley, 306 tons corn, 35 tons oats and 
330 tons Kafir and milo. 


** * 


James Jennison, chief auditor of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., will be in Los 
Angeles until May 1, on a combined busi- 
ness and pleasure trip. 

W. R. Goerz. 





OREGON 

Porttann, Orecon, Feb. 26.—Flour 
buying in the local market and near-by 
territory is still confined to moderate 
sized lots, chiefly for immediate require- 
ments, but in the aggregate the business 
averages close to normal. In the export 
line, however, trade is slack and shows 
no signs of very early improvement. 
What sales are being made are of par- 
cels for shipment across the Pacific, to 
the west coast of South America, and 
to some of the southeastern markets. 
Local prices are steady and unchanged 
at $9.80 bbl for patents and $9@9.50 for 
bakers. 

Millfeed business is of fair volume, 
considering the open weather this winter. 
Current lists have mill-run at $34 ton, 
rolled oats at $42, rolled barley at $41@ 
43, and cracked corn at $42. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: : 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 48,000 15,989 33 
Last week ........ 48,000 17,157 35 
YOOP O80 wcccccecs 42,600 25,675 60 
Two years ago..... 42,600 34,700 81 
Three years ago.... 33,000 22,252 67 


Wheat trading during the week was 
divided between millers and speculators. 
There was no export demand at current 
prices, and when the wheat previously 
bought is forwarded, the shipping trade 
here will have to come to a stop unless 
new business develops in the meantime. 
Closing bids on the local board: hard 
white, $1.52 bu; white club and soft 
white, $1.50; northern spring, $1.41; hard 
winter, $1.40; red Walla, $1.35. 

There has been the usual business in 
the coarse grain line, and the market has 
ruled about steady. Last bids: white 
oats, $34.50@34.75 ton; gray oats, $33.50; 
brewing barley, $32.50; feed barley, $31; 
eastern yellow corn, bulk, $31.75@32. 


OPPOSE MINIMUM GRAIN SHIPMENTS 


The Oregon Public Service Commission 
on Thursday telegraphed to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at Wash- 
ington a protest against the proposed 
action of the latter body in fixing mini- 
mum weights on grain shipments as they 
affect the Pacific Northwest. The pro- 
test, as set out in the telegram, has to do 
with the proposal of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to include grain in 
bags in the minimum weight schedule. 
A clause pertaining to the overloading 
of cars also is protested by the Oregon 
shippers through the public service com- 
mission. 

NOTES 

Official figures on the Oregon winter 
wheat acreage, issued this week, show 
that 720,002 acres were seeded last fall. 
The acreage the previous season was 
791,491. , 

The Danish motor ship Siam has sailed 
for Hamburg and Rotterdam with 2,000 
tons of sacked wheat loaded here, and 
4,000 tons of bulk wheat taken on at 
Vancouver, B. C. She was dispatched 
by Kerr, Gifford & Co. 

J. M. Lownspae. 
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MONTANA 

Great Farts, Monr., Feb. 26.—The 
market price for flour during the week 
has remained fairly regular, $9.20@9.45 
bbl, f.o.b. Great Falls, Lewistown, and 
other milling points, for patents in 98-lb 
cottons. There is a general tendency 
among millers to handle the trade care- 
fully, with the object of preventing over- 
loading distributors and retailers. Buy- 


‘ing is not brisk, but is not altogether in- 


active. 

This winter has established a record 
for light trade in millfeeds, due to sev- 
eral causes. One is the extremely mild 
weather which has lessened the demand, 
there is less live stock in the state, and 
Montana is in the grip of a reaction from 
the situation last year which made a 
record in the opposite direction,—that 
of unlimited demand for feeds at high 
prices. 

NOTES 


Virtually no increase in movement of 
hay out of the state is reported by the 
roads as a result of the reduction to half 
of the former freight rate to Minneapo- 
lis and eastern markets. 


Investments of state school funds dur- 
ing January in Montana amounted to 
$77,900, of which $49,800 was in farm 
loans, according to Sidney Miller, regis- 
ter of state lands, Helena. 

Notice has been given by the city coun- 
cil of Great Falls of intention to abro- 
gate the existing contract with labor 
unions, and to make the scale for ordi- 
nary day labor $5 a day, instead of $5.50. 


Merchants of the state are organiz- 
ing to fight a state “Truth in Fabrics” 
bill pending in the legislature, on the 
ground that it will work a hardship on 
retailers if it is enforced only within the 
state. 


The proposal to resubmit to the voters 
of Montana the matter of issuing $20,- 
000,000 state bonds to establish a revolv- 
ing fund to assist bonds of irrigation dis- 
tricts to find a ready market, was killed 
by the state assembly. 


Montana hay shippers have been ad- 
vised from Spokane that the market in 
the Northwest is overloaded, and that 
the practice of shipping hay to Washing- 
ton markets on consignment cannot but 
prove costly to the sellers, 


To assist in standardization of Blaine 
County grain crops to those varieties 
best suited to northern Montana condi- 
tions, the farm bureau has undertaken 
to foster pure seed plots, selecting as the 
varieties to be grown marquis and peliss 
durum wheat, Hansen barley, N. D. 959 
rye and victory oats. 

A bill has been introduced in the sen- 
ate at Helena providing for a reclassi- 
fication of property for taxation in the 
state, in order that the burden may be 
distributed. The author of the bill states 
its purpose is to lower the tax on farms 
and city real estate, and place more of 
the load on money, credits and stocks. 

A memorial petitioning Congress to 
pass an enabling act authorizing the divi- 
sion of Montana into two states, western 
Montana to comprise one, with its in- 
terests largely mining and stock growing, 
and eastern Montana, largely agricul- 
tural, to form the other, has been intro- 
duced in the legislative assembly at 
Helena. 

The Montana Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion has contracted for over 2,500,000 
bus wheat in central Montana for the 
1921 and subsequent crops on a six-year 
pooling plan, and Dwight R. Cresap, 
chairman of the organization committee 
of 11, has announced the intention of 
the company to proceed at once with its 
incorporation. 

Notwithstanding the fact that there 
is almost a total lack of snow, the winter 
wheat through the Judith Basin section 
of central Montana, and in southern 
Montana where wheat was sown last fall, 
is holding its own in good condition up 
to date. In northern Montana, where a 
little fall wheat was sown, the crop has 
been heavily damaged by blowing. 

Northern Montana growers of blue- 
joint have secured figures from the Mon- 
tana experiment station to substantiate 
their claim that bluejoint hay has the 
highest feeding value of any known va- 
riety. The figures are: bluejoint, 56.7 
Ibs digestible nutrients per 100 lbs; al- 
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falfa, 51.6 lbs; red clover, 50.9; red top, 
53.2; bluegrass, 51.6; timothy, 48.5. 

Preliminary steps looking toward the 
organization of an irrigation district to 
water 12,000 acres on the lower Sun Riv- 
er valley, were taken at a meeting here 
Monday, which named R. B. Noble, C. 
H. Campbell, K. B. McIver, Jesse Pear- 
son and Elmer Adams a committee to 
proceed with the organization. Water 
on the land in 1923 is the expectation. 

A conference between a committee rep- 


resenting the Montana Bankers’ Associa- 
tion and one representing the Montana 
Woolgrowers’ Association resulted in 


agreement upon a plan which the bankers 
agree to in financing the holding of 
wool for a more favorable market. Home 
banks will advance loans on receipts from 
federally licensed and bonded ware- 
houses, rediscounting them if necessary, 
while the grower retains title to the wool 
until he is ready to sell. 

The Montana grain grading, inspec- 
tion and warehousing commission, in ses- 
sion at Helena, dismissed the action 
brought before it by F. W. Thorne 
against the Gallatin Valley Milling Co., 
on the ground of insufficient evidence. 
The plaintiff claimed that the company 
shipped and sold, at a terminal elevator 
in Minneapolis, grain for which he held 
storage tickets at Geraldine. The fact 
that Mr. Thorne had failed to take a 
sample of the grain in dispute, and had 
failed to protest at the time of delivery 
of his grain to him, was considered by 
the commission. 

Joun A. Curry. 





UTAH 

Oven, Uran, Feb. 26—Wheat values 
in the intermountain states shrank dur- 
ing the week almost in accord with the 
declines of central states markets. At 
the same time, shipments dropped off 
until there was practically no grain mov- 
ing, either to the coast or eastern points. 
Mills in the intermountain states report- 
ed sufficient supplies for their opera- 
tions, and no particular interest was evi- 
denced where there were opportunities 
to buy. 

Wheat was quoted as low as $1.25 bu, 
and ranged from that to $1.35 during the 
week, both soft and hard. Farm reports 
showed that the farm reserves in south- 
ern Idaho were not as large as first 
thought, and in some sections 80 per cent 
of the grain has been marketed. Bad 
road conditions tend to retard delivery 
of the remainder. 

Ogden flour prices dropped in accord 
with grain. Quotations were $7.25@8 
bbl, basis 48-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b. Og- 
den, for both family patent and hard 
wheat flours. Bakers and dealers con- 
tinue buying in small lots. The south- 
eastern trade absorbed some Ogden flour 
during the week, with the prices $8.60@ 
8.75 bbl for standards and $9 for high 
patents, f.o.b. lower river points, basis 
96-lb cotton sacks. Millers anticipate 
demand from the Pacific Coast during 
the next two weeks, following consider- 
able inquiry from:that section. 

Bran prices steady at $35 ton in car- 
load lots, f.o.b. Ogden, and $40, carload 
lots, f.o.b. California common points. The 
demand is taking the entire output of 
the Utah mills. 

NOTES 

Ward A. Dunn, electrician of the 
Globe mills in Ogden, who was recently 
gassed while attempting to rescue Charles 
L.. Bune, who had been fatally gassed, 
has recovered, 

J. H. Waugh, formerly construction 
engineer of the Globe Grain & Milling 
Co. and builder of the large Globe mill 
in Ogden, announced this week that he 
will enter the general contracting busi- 
ness in Ogden. 

Work is being rushed on the Bonne- 
ville Irrigation project, to irrigate about 
4,000 acres of land just north of Salt 
Lake City. Anticipation that water can 
be placed on this land this year is ex- 
pressed by contractors in charge of the 
work. 

Members of the Ogden Chapter of 
American Engineers and their wives 


were entertained Tuesday ‘at the Sperry 
Flour Co.’s plant, where luncheon was 
served and the mill inspected. They also 
visited the plant of the Albers Bros. 
Milling Co. 
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Feasibility of building a co-operative 
flour mill to replace the plant recently 
burned at Buhl, Idaho, is being discussed 
by farmers in that district. The com- 
pany which owned the Buhl mill has not 
announced whether it will or will not en- 
deavor to rebuild. 

Farmers in the dry farm wheat areas 
of northern Utah and southern Idaho are 
holding jack rabbit drives in efforts to 
reduce the rodent pests’ damage to wheat. 
Two drives in a small district of Box 
Elder County, Utah, resulted in killing 
nearly 5,000 rabbits. 

Reports to the United States Weather 
Bureau show that spring plowing has 
started in many sections of the state, 
and that farms have ample moisture to 
assure the starting of all crops. Winter 
wheat is in good condition, practically 
none having been killed by frosts. Warm 
weather of the past six days has melted 
snow in all the lower valleys. 

J. H. Hollister, manager of the Albers 
Bros. Milling Co., has been selected as a 
member of the supervising committee of 
the Foreign Trade Financing Corpora- 
tion. M.S. Eccles, president of the First 
National Bank of Ogden, has been made 
chairman of the Ogden committee of the 
corporation. John Burton, of Garland, 
is agricultural representative from this 
state. 

St. J. Hawkins, produce dealer at 
Rupert, Idaho, says the freight charges 
on a car of corn from Nebraska amount 
to more than the cost of corn. Accord- 
ing to his statement, the first cost of the 
car of corn at Loop City, Neb., $616.18, is 
followed by freight charges to Rupert of 
$672.94. Despite the high freight 
charges, the movement of corn from cen- 
tral states to intermountain areas is the 
heaviest ever recorded. 

The Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. and Amal- 
gamated Sugar Co., largest beet sugar 
manufacturers of the intermountain 
states, have reached an agreement with 
the Utah state farm bureau, represent- 
ing the beet growers, as to the sliding 
scale contract for beets this year. Pay- 
ments will be based upon the ratio of 
sugar price and sugar content of the 
beet. The minimum amount provided is 
$5.50 per ton for beets if sugar sells at 
$5 per 100 lbs. The prices vary from 
that to $19.87 as the highest for beets 
having 18 per cent sugar content and if 
sugar sells for $15 per 100 lbs. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Detutn, Minn., Feb. 28.—Local mill- 
ers found no appreciable improvement in 
flour demand the past week. Buyers 
came in only as their necessities com- 
pelled them to, and those having con- 
tracts continue to work them down be- 
fore making new commitments. Hand- 
to-mouth buying is still the rule with 
most of the trade. Conditions, however, 
are showing signs of steadying, and bet- 
ter buying is hoped for soon. 

The inquiry for durum flour continues 
about as previously reported. New 
business comes in slowly, mainly in small 
parcels, but the mill is fairly busy on 
old orders. 

Rye flour trade is slow, and the mar- 
ket without much snap. 

Demand for millfeed is slow and, with 
present working conditions of the mills, 
the supply to offer is unimportant. They 
are disposing of all of their output to 
established trade in mixed cars. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
BRIS WOOK ccc ccrsccescecs 14,765 40 
EiMOt WOOK 2c cccccccscccses 7,170 19 
EMME FOOP occccsccsccvccess 12,690 34 
Two Years ABO .....csceeee 5,665 15 


NOTES 

Screenings buyers show no confidence 
in the price level and come in only occa- 
sionally for a car. The supply is ample. 

Barley continues very dull, due to the 
shortage of supplies and limited re- 
ceipts. Stocks are close to the vanish- 
ing point. 

Corn is arriving in a steady movement 
of fair size. The stock in elevators now 
aggregates 306,000 bus. It is reported 
that 1,000,000 bus will be brought here. 

Demand by mills for cash wheat last 
week was slow. A few cars of the best 
grades were picked up, and the remain- 


der was left to elevator companies to 
handle. 

Interest and trading in the May rye 
future was limited, but there was some 
small trade in cash rye. In the future, 
quotations were almost entirely of the 
bid-and-ask order. 

Considerable barley was shipped out 
by rail last week, and stocks are now 
down to a low point. Very little is com- 
ing in, and any further demand will 
quickly exhaust the supply. 

Country advices are to the effect that 
the movement of grain from farmers to 
country elevators is dropping off, al- 
though it is reported that there is con- 
siderable grain on the farms. 


Major Edwin H. Marks has arrived in 
Duluth to be United States engineer in 
charge of the Duluth district, succeeding 
Colonel F. A. Pope, who has been trans- 
ferred to Manila, Philippine Islands. 

Elevator loadings of spring wheat to 
go by rail to outside mills continued 
free last week, but shipping of durum 
wheat fell off materially. Contracts in 
the latter are pretty well cleaned up. 

Eastern linseed oil interests are show- 
ing no interest in the flaxseed market, 
and are reported to be well stocked. 
They are reported to be expecting to get 
Argentine seed later, as their require- 
ments necessitate. 

W. W. Bleecher, of the Hoover Grain 
Co., has returned from a trip as far west 
as Carrington, N. D. He found the 
opinion prevalent that farmers have con- 
siderable grain, but are disposed to con- 
ceal the fact. North Dakota has had 
little snow thus far. 

Cash No. 1 dark northern wheat has 
been a little stronger, bids now being 2c 
up, and 10@15c over March, with Nos. 
2 and 3 advancing relatively. Durum 
wheat generally holds steady at the pre- 
viously quoted basis. No Montana wheat 
is coming in, and quotations have been 





discontinued. 
F. G. Cartson. 
WICHITA 
No improvement is reported by 


Wichita or out-state mills in flour or 
millfeed business during the week. Some 
of the smaller mills in this territory are 
shut down completely, while others are 
running about 30 per cent capacity. The 
majority of the larger mills are running 
half time, and very few report running 
full capacity. Buying from hand to 
mouth is still the policy and most of the 
mills report having enough flour sold 
ahead to run two or three weeks only. 
Business being done is for quick ship- 
ment only. Little export demand is re- 
ported. Quotations: short patent, $9.60 
@10; 95 per cent, $8.90@9.50; straight 
grade, $9@9.20,—all basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City. Bran $21@22 ton, shorts 
$25@28, basis Kansas City. 


NOTES 


C. M. Jackman, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., left this week for Cali- 
fornia on a pleasure trip. He will prob- 
ably be absent at least three weeks. 


C. S. McGinness, formerly manager of 
the St. John (Kansas) Mills and later 
manager of the Anthony (Kansas) Mills, 
became manager of the Alva (Okla.) 
Roller Mills on Feb. 15. 

The new 1,800-bbl unit of the Kansas 
Milling Co. was put in operation this 
week. The building and fixtures are of 
the latest modern type, and the mill is 
installed with Nordyke & Marmon ma- 
chinery. This new addition gives the 
Kansas Milling Co. a total capacity of 
about 4,200 bbls per day. 


COLORADO 

Denver, Coto., Feb. 26.—There was 
very little flour booked this week in spite 
of the fact that the wheat market was 
firm. As the mills complete the filling 
of back orders, they are reducing to day 
runs only, but buyers soon will be back 
in the market, as they are holding their 
flour stocks to the minimum. The de- 
mand for second patent, especially self- 
rising, is increasing, but few buyers want 
to get away from old-established brands. 

Flour quotations: best patent soft 
wheat flour, in 98-lb cottons, $9.35@9.45 
bbl; second patent, $8.35@8.45; best 
grade selfrising flour, $9.65@9.75,—f.o.b. 
Ohio River, prompt to 30-day shipment. 
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On account of the decreased produc- 
tion of bran, due to mills running only 
part time, local demand is taking the 
output of the mills. Prices remain firm, 
$26 ton being asked f.o.b. Denver, and 
$29 delivered Colorado common points. 

Wheat deliveries have been unusually 
good during the past few days at most 
of the line elevators, as the roads are 
good and it is too early for spring work * 
to be started. 

There is every indication of an early 
spring, as the weather has been very 
warm and in some localities the sap is 
started in the trees. Unless there is @ 
late frost, wheat will get an early start. 

* * 

About 30 managers of mills owned 
and operated by the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator. Co. are in Denver attending a 
company business conference. 

L. M. Harris. 





PACIFIC. FLOUR IN THE SOUTH 


Question Raised as to Relative Rates to 
Savannah on Flour from Indiana 
and Pacific Coast 


In its issue of Feb. 2 (page 528) The 
Northwestern Miller published a state- 
ment from its Evansville correspondent 
in which a local miller was quoted as 
saying that “Pacific Coast millers are 
laying down flour at Savannah, Ga., at 
30c per 100 lbs, which is 60c less than we 
can do it for. It costs us 90c per 100 
lbs, shipping by rail from Evansville.” 
It was pointed out that when the work 
of opening the Ohio River to barge 
traffic is completed, the Evansville mill- 
ers will be able to compete in the matter 
of freight rates with those of any other 
section. 

The Northwestern Miller’s Pacific 
Coast manager, in commenting on the 


‘ foregoing statement, pointed out that 


“the freight by water to Savannah from 
the Pacific Coast is 55c per 100 lbs, to 
which must be added l6c per 100 lbs 
for unloading, dock and loading charges.” 
The Evansville correspondent was there- 
fore requested to check up the figures 
given by the miller at that point. 

The comparative figures as of Feb. 26, 
reported from both Evansville and Seat- 


tle, are as follows: 
Evansville Seattle 





Milling wheat, per 100 Ibs.. $3.10 $2.50 
Standard grade flour, based 

on above, per 100 Ibs...... 4.60 3.75 
Freight to Savannah........ 85 55 
DOC. GRATHED ccc vecevcssess oes 16 
Cost of flour delivered at Sa- 

vannah, per 100 Ibs....... $5.45 $4.46 


It appears from the foregoing that 
the difference between the all-rail rate 
from Evansville to Savannah and the 
water rate from the Pacific Coast to the 
same point, including dock charges, is 
14c, and that the greater part of the 
differential mentioned by the Evansville 
miller was due to the lower price of 
wheat on the Pacific Coast. 





CANADIAN EXPORTS 
Toronto, Ont., Feb. 26.—The Domin- 
ion bureau of statistics has issued a 
statement showing exports of Canadian 
wheat and flour during September, Oc- 
tober, November, December and January 








last. These were as follows: 
WHEAT, BUS 
Total ToU. To United To other 
exports Kingdom States countries 
Sept. 3,925,880 1,588,720 1,478,469 858,691 
Oct. 16,546,951 1,502,121 8,311,789 6,733,041 
Nov. 26,133,769 2,535,046 8,623,718 14,975,005 
Dec. 84,734,206 7,738,652 12,234,449 14,761,105 
Jan. 11,446,005 4,746,832 4,049,702 2,649,471 
Tots. 92,786,811 18,111,371 34,698,127 39,977,313 
FLOUR, BBLS 
Sept... 309,926 31,426 10,889 267,611 
Oct.... 570,479 104,448 131,374 334,657 
Nov... 744,169 318,522 195,922 229,725 
Dec... 607,573 256,570 194,181 156,822 
Jan... 703,641 375,619 174,846 153,176 
Tots. 2,935,788 1,086,585 707,212 1,141,991 


The total exports of Canadian wheat 
and flour to United States and other 
countries via United States and Cana- 
dian seaports from Sept. 1, 1920, to Jan. 
31, 1921, were as follows: 





Wheat Flour 
To— bus bbls 
United States ......... 34,698,127 707,212 
Other countries— 
oo 2S eee 37,113,803 870,617 
Via Canadian ports..... 20,974,881 1,357,959 
- ORR ETT PT eee 92,786,811 2,935,788 
A. H. Battey. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








KANSAS CITY, FEB. 26 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 

Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

Patent ........ eee ey stances $8.90@9.15 

BtraaRt .cicsecs PeeerrTe re Teer rye TS 7.85@8.10 

First clear pbdGadeteee¥esense ee 6.25 @7.00 

Second clear ....... ieaaneeas® +++ 5.00@6.00 
MILLFEED—Little demand this week. 


Offerings from mills light, but resellers had 
fair quantities to sell. Practically no change 
in price from a week ago. Quotations, per 
ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $20@21; brown 
shorts, $21@22; gray shorts, $22.50@23.50. 


WHEAT—Trade rather unsatisfactory in 
the local wheat market this week, resulting 
in a decline of about 5c bu from the close 
a week ago. Supplies were easier and buy- 
ers more indifferent, although mills were 
fairly active in bidding for the choice mill- 
ing grades. Cash prices: No. 1 $1.62@1. 63, 
medium $1.60@1.61; No. 2 $1.61@1.62, me- 
dium $1.59@1.60; No. 3 $1.59@1.60, medium 
$1.58@1.59; No. 4 $1.57@1.58, medium $1.55 
@1.57; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.72@1.73, No. 2 
$1.71@1.72, No. 3 $1.69@1.70, No. 4 $1.67 
@1.68. ‘ 

CORN—Elevator interests were the main 
buyers this week, mills displaying little in- 
terest. Prices are practically unchanged. 
Cash prices: white corn, No. 2 59@60c, No. 
8 57@58c, No. 4 56@57c; yellow corn, No. 2 
58 @59c, No. 3 57@58c, No. 4 56@57c; mixed 


corn, No. 2 58@59c, No. 3 56@57c, No. 4 
55@57c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-—-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls.. 11,050 15,925 60,450 56,250 
Wheat, bus.2,188,350 1,144,800 841,050 702,000 
Corn, bus... 505,000 448,750 137,500 162,500 
Oats, bus... 78,200 317,400 12,000 219,000 
Rye, bus.... 5,500 14,300 1,100 34,100 
Barley, bus. 19,500 43,500 18,200 12,300 
Bran, tons.. 320 960 2,880 2,920 
Hay, tons.. 9,660 15,064 5,628 8,976 





CHICAGO, FEB. 26 bs 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


lots, 


merchantS ....-..ccccecccees $10.35 @10.50 
Spring patents, jute ........+.+. 8.40@ 9.00 
Spring straights, jute .........- 8.25@ 8.40 
Spring clears, jute ......-+.+++. 6.50@ 7.00 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute...... 4.00@ 5.00 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 8.40@ 8.65 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $9.00@9.40 
Straight, southern, jute ........- 8.40@8.65 
Clear, southern, jute .......+.++. 6.60 @7.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $9.00@9.20 
Patent, 95 per cent .....ceeceeeee 8.25 @8.50 
Clear, Kansas, jute ..........00+. 6.50 @6.90 
RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl.. $8.7 75@9.00 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 7.75 @8.25 

WHEAT—Milling demand fair. Offerings 
not large. Market unsettled. Red winter 
premiums declined sharply, while springs 
and hard winters held well. Premiums 
based on March delivery follow: ‘No. 1 red 


12@138c over, No. 2 red 10%@l12c over, No, 
3 red 7@9c over, No. 4 red ic to Tec over, 
No. 1 dark hard 6@7c over, No. 2 dark 
hard 5@8c over, No. 1 hard 5@7c over, No. 
2 hard 3@6c over, No. 3 hard le under to 4c 
over, No. 4 hard March to 4c under, No. 3 
dark hard 3@5c over, No. 4 dark hard 3c 
under to 2c over, No. 1 dark northern 6@12c 
over, No. 2 dark northern 1@8c over, No. 3 
dark northern 4@8c under, No. 4 dark 
northern 8@15c under, No. 5 dark northern 
12@18c under, No. 1 northern 1@6c over, 
No. 2 northern 1c under to 3c over, No. 3 
northern 5@10c under, No. 4 northern 10 
@15c under, No. 5 northern 12@20c under. 

Range of prices for the week, with com- 
parisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 red... 178 @197 200 @202% Tr. ee 
2 red... 176 @195 200 @201 238@... 
1 hard. 171 @179 177 @185 cee Boece 
2 hard. 171 @179 175 @181% #£=232@... 
1dkhd 176 @181 176% @181 coo Boece 
2dkhd 171 @178_..... @icsse ---@. 
1n,s.. 173 @174%172%@..... 240@245 
2n, s.. 173%@..... 171 @171% ee ser 
1dkn.175 @182 177% @183 sseees 
2dkn. 167% @171% ..... @176 260@. 
CORN—Supply large. Shippers, ehamatee 


interests and industries buying. The range: 
This week Last week Last year 
mix.... 67 @71 - @67 @ 


3 mix.... 63% @67% 62% @67% 140 @147 
4 mix.... 61 @65 59 @64% 137%@145 
5 mix.... 60 @63% 57% @63%136 @145 
6 mix.... 58% @63 656%@61%133 @141 
1 yel..... 71 @72 ~-@I2% «..6- @151 
3 yel..... 66 @71 67 @70%..... @..... 
3 yel..... 63% @69% 62 @69 142 @150% 
4 yel..... 61 @66 59 @66 138 @149 
5 yel..... 59% @64 57% @64 135 @145 
6 yel..... 59 @63% 59% @62% 133% @142 
2 white.. 67 @70%69 @69%151 @156 
3 white.. 63% @67% 62% @67% 148 @151% 
4 white.. 61 @65% 59% @65% 144% @150% 


OATS—Offerings slightly increased, with 
eastern demand slow. No. 2 white sold at 
a small premium over May, but closed easy. 
No. 3 white was 1%c under at the finish. 
The range: 

This week 
white. 44 @47% 


Last week Last year 
44% @47 85% @89% 
white. 43% @47 43 @46% 85 @89 
white. 42% @45% 41 @46 84% @88% 
white. 41% @45% 40% @45 84 @84% 
RYE—Prices averaged lower. No. 2 ranged 
$1.48@1.53% against $1.49% @1.54 last week, 
and $1.53@1.60 last year. May closed today 
at $1.41%; July, $1.24%. 

BARLEY—Export bids were 6@7c out of 
line at the close, although under the market 
all week. Poor to fancy ranged 65@88c, 
against 58@85c last week, and $1.25@1.53 
last year. May closed today at 68c, 


CORN GOODS—Trade lighter in corn 
products, while oatmeal sales were fair. 
Corn prices were lowered on all except flour, 
which remains at $1.90, corn meal $1.80, 
cream meal $1.70, pearl hominy $1.85, granu- 
lated hominy $1.80, and oatmeal $3, per 100 
lbs, in car lots. Rolled oats, $2.75 per 90-lb 


-wonre 


sack, 

LINSEED MEAL—Feed dealers bought 
1,000 tons the past week. Prices at Chicago 
are $39 per ton, f.o.b., car lots. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week's receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 








7~-Receipts— oo as 

J 1921 1920 1921 1920 

Flour, bbls..... 184 256 175 189 

Wheat, bus.... 301 510 281 581 

Corm, DUS... ..0s 3,558 1,916 1,563 620 

Gute, BOS... ss 1,160 2,106 983 869 

Rye, bus....... 51 210 31 111 

Barley, bus.... 118 210 81 79 

TOLEDO, FEB. 26 

FL patent flour, 

98's, f.o.b. mill, $8.95@9 


MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 





Winter wheat bran ............ $.....@29.00 
Winter wheat mixed feéed....... 28.00 @29.00 
Winter wheat middlings....... 27.00@30.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ . @ 44.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... :-@ 7.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 35 cars, 14 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 34 cars, 6 contract. 





OATS—Receipts, 17 cars, 6 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 651,800 64,400 33,400 92,465 
Corn, bus.... 42,500 27,500 25,882 14,380 
Oats, bus.... 34,850 49,200 59,000 21,920 





MILWAUKEE, FEB. 26 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 


bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, cotton .......... $9.75 @10.60 
Spring straight, cotton ........ 8.90@ 65 


WIPet CIOGT, COLTON ....cccececces .25@ 80 


9. 

6 6. 
Second clear, cotton ............ 4.00@ 4.65 
Rye flour, white, cotton ......... 9.25@ 9.35 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ...... 8.35@ 8.50 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ........ 5.35@ 7.60 
Kansas patent, cotton .......... 9.00@ 9.50 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton ....... 1.95@ 2.00 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... 1.90@ 1.95 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton ....... 1.85@ 1,90 


MILLFEED—Firmer and higher; demand 


improved, Standard bran, $25@26; standard 
fine middlings, $25; flour middlings, $28; red 
dog, $35; rye feed, $20; oil meal, $41; cot- 


$37@39; brewers’ dried grains, 
$37; hominy feed, $27,— 


tonseed meal, 
$30; gluten feed, 
all in 100-lb sacks, 


WHEAT—Declined 10@20c. 
cars; last week, 63; year ago, 49. Offerings 
light and demand limited. Premiums 
shrinking, especially on red winters. No. 1 
northern, $1.69@1.73; No. 2, $1.67@1.69; No. 
3, $1.59@1.66. 

RYE—Declined 1c. 
last week, 31; last year, 33. 
with fair demand, chiefly from 
No. 1, $1.48%; No. 2, $1.48%; No. 3, 
@1.48; No. 4, 1.32@1.47. 

CORN—Declined 2@3c. Receipts, 257 
ears; last week, 229; last year, 368. Move- 
ment larger, with fair demand from indus- 
tries and shippers. No. 3 white, 63@63%c; 
No. 3 yellow, 63% @64c; No. 3 mixed, 62% @ 
63 lec, 

OATS—Declined ec. Receipts, 62 cars; 
last week, 109; last year, 201. Demand fair, 
local and shipping. No. 2 white, 44% @45c; 


Receipts, 57 


Receipts, 23 cars; 
Offerings light, 
shippers. 
$1.40 


No. 3, 483% @44c; No... 4, 41@43c; sample 
grade, 40@42c. 
BARLBPY—Advanced 2@3c. Receipts, 60 


cars; last week, 110; last year, 86. Improved 
demand from manufacturing and shipping 
buyers. Choice stronger; low grades slow. 
No. 1, 82@84c; No. 2, 70@8ic; No. 3, 63@ 
Tic; feed, 62@78c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r~Receipts— oo 
1 


921 1920 921 1920 
Flour, bbls... 24,640 7,350 at. 700 19,470 
Wheat, bus.. 76,950 65,660 30,200 86,940 
Corn, bus.... 364,800 511,520 435,850 98,980 


Oats, bus.... 131,130 444,210 115,950 204,840 


Barley, bus.. 94,245 135,020 22,680 34,540 
Rye, bus..... 30,580 44,550 25,360 67,650 
Feed, tons... 300 720 3,567 4,646 


DULUTH, FEB. 26 


FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 


tons: 
1921 1920 

Family patent - $8.75 @9.00 $13.25@13.50 
Bakers patent ..... 8.50@8.75 13.00@13.25 
First clear, jute..... 7.25@7.75 9.00@ 9.25 
Second clear, jute.. 5.25@5.75 6.25@ 6.50 
No. 2 semolina ..... 9.25@9.50 13.00@13.25 
Durum patent ..... 9.00@9.25 12.75@13.00 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b. mill, per bbl, in cottons: 


De ee EE 6 Wh 6G0 5 trae eoesus soos O608 
Pure white rye ..... PUrrrrrirri rrr ry 8.70 
he, ee eee ee eee eee 6.20 
en SPO ererrr Tre re rere es ee 7.50 
ee ee eer rT tT eee rere 6.85 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 


For weeks ending as follows: 
1921 bbis 1920 bbls 1919 bbis 
Feb, 26..13,810 Feb. 28..12,690 Mar. 1.. 5,665 
Feb. 19.. 6,210 Feb. 21..17,100 Feb. 22..14,.300 
Feb. 12.. 7,820 Feb. 14..18,220 Feb. 15..12,465 
Feb. 5...16,085 Feb. 7...21,000 Feb, 8... 3,060 


WHEAT—Cash market closed a little 
lower, compared with Feb, 19. Local mills 
picked up stuff only as needed. Elevators 


took over cars for outside interests, but did 
not press buying or increase bids. Operators 
did not find much demand for spring wheat 
futures. Shipping houses were after durum, 
especially for May delivery. Interest was 
mostly confined to this wheat. 


CASH WHEAT CLOSING PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, during the week, in cents per bushel: 


-— Dark northern——, 1dk hd 

Feb. No. 1 No. 2 Montana 

19... 173 @178 170 @175 170 @172 

21... 178 > 170 @175 17 @172 
Bese seeecWMaases vesee Wesense oosee Bissecs 
23... itsi¢ @ittic 169% @174% 167% @169% 

24... 169 @174 166 @171 164 @166 

25... 168 @173 165 @170 163 @165 
26... 168 @173 ae Sere eee 

*Holiday. 

—e durum—, -——Durum—, 
Feb. No. No. 2 No.1 No.2 
157% 154% 


19.. 159% @162% 157% @160% 
21. 161 @164 159% @162 189156 
29 

23.. 160 @iss 188 @iGi iss 186 
24.. 155 @158 158 @156 153 150 
5.. 155% @158% 153% @156% 153% 150% 
26.. 156 @159 154 @157 154 151 
eHoliday. 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


9 
26 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No, 2 Barley 
Feb. 19 -@42% 145% 45@ 63 
i ae ee -@43 147 45@ 63 
i! ete. Le er ree oo@ece 
Feb. 23 .... ....-@42% 146% 45@ 63 
Feb, 24 --@41% 148% 45@ 63 
Feb. 25 -@42% 143% 45@ 63 
Feb. 26 -@41% 143 45@ 63 
Feb. 28, 1920 815% @85% 157% 134% 


*Holiday. 
Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


-—Spring— -——Durum— 

March May March May 
BOR, BO icvccccs 165 16 157% 160 
Wem. BA cvsvoces 165 165% 159 161% 
Pak Be” cveéeas, betas poeRRS BRees Sones 
i ae 162% 164% 158 1601 
We BO saccedve 159 160 153 155 
Feb. 4 rrrrce 158 159% 153% 156 
POM BS. crdsvvans 158 160 154 155% 

oholidsy. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
om Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 





Spring .... 152 44 17 166 8 
Durum .... 107 22 3 12 123 
Winter .,.. oe 6 ae ee es 
Totals .. 259 72 20 178 131 
COPE wcccoee 52 ee oe ee os ee 
Oats ...see 158 8 5 a 36 oe 
Mee. £0: 60048 55 228 6 58 o> ee 
Barley .... es 11 oe 35 Te 24 
Flaxseed .. 14 41 21 oe 17 22 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Feb. 26, 


and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
Wheat stocks— -———grade——. 

















1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1, 2 nor if 85 - 11,436 180 1 21 
3 dk nor } 
3 nor f 8 os 424 47 9 
All other 
spring .. 382 207 2,501 77 19 6 
1 am dur? 
1,2 dur § 104 245 3,959 7 oe 6 
All other 
durum ..1,005 1,191 5,555 12 5 
Winter .... 1 8 1,999 1 7 Pr 
Mixed .... 77 5 57 14 1 
Totals -1,662 1,656 25,874 381 55 34 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Domestic——, -——-Bonded——_,, 


1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Oats . 3,975 139 195 oe 3 
RYO wecccss 231 6,532 2,948 e* * . 
Barley .... 32 84 837 1 2 76 
Flaxseed ..1,639 71 23 1 ° oe 
COPH cccce - 304 oe oe es ee oe 


FLAXSEED—Country and pit selling car- 


ried prices downward to the close of the 


week. Crushing interests were still inclined 
to await developments, and it wag left to 
professionals to direct market movement. 
Business was very limited, mostly for May 
account. Closing figures were 6@6%c under 
those of Feb. 19. Smaliness of receipts re- 
stricts cash trading. Offerings were cared 
for at basis 5c under May for No. 1 spot or 
to-arrive, 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 





Opening Feb. 28 
Feb, 21 High Low Feb, 26 1920 
+ ae Poe re Sivas Bessie $5.22 
May .. 1.90 1.92 1.82% 1.82% 4.57 
July .. 1.93 1.95 1.85 1.86% 4.42 
ST. LOUIS, FEB. 26 
FLOUR—Spring first patent $9.40@9.60, 
standard $8.80@9.20, first clear $6.50@7 
hard winter patent $9@9.30, straight $8.20 


@8.50, first clear $6@6.50; 
ent $9.25@10.70, 
clear $6.50@7. 

MILLFEED—Hard winter bran was quot- 
ed at the close at $23.50@24.50, soft at $25.50 
@ 26, brown shorts at $25.50, and gray shorts 
at $27@28, 

WHEAT—Prices about 10c lower; demand 
quiet. Receipts, 380 cars, against 286 last 
week. Closing prices: No. 2 red, $1.81@1.84; 
No. 3 red, $1.79@1.81; No. 4 red, $1.76@ 
1.79; No. 1 hard, $1.71; No. 2 hard, $1.69. 


soft winter pat- 
straight $8.30@8.80, first 


CORN—Prices 4@7c lower; demand quiet. 
Receipts, 511 cars, against 204. Closing 
prices: No. 2 corn, 64c; No. 3 corn, 62%c; 


No. 4 corn, 60c; No. 5 corn, 59c; No. 6 corn, 
55c; No, 3 yellow, 63c; No. 4 yellow, 60@61c; 
No. 5 yellow, 59@59%c; No. 6 yellow, 56c; 
No. 3 white, 63@65c; No. 4 white, 60c; No. 5 
white, 58c, 








CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-Ib 
sacks: corn meal, $1.90; cream meal, $2; 
grits and hominy, $2.25. 

Oo 126 cars, against 187. 
Prices unchanged, demand quiet, aan 
prices: No. 1 oats, 47%c; No. 2 oats, 46%c 


No. 4 white, 43%c; No. 1 mixed, 45c. 


WEEKR’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-Receipts— ae eanag 
1921 "1920 921 1920 
69,960 116,030 90, 930 129,770 
668,922 265,340 380,830 55: 
936,000 876,200 507,520 
458,000 = 000 463,700 
1,100 700 
6,400 3°20 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 
Rye, bus..... 
Barley, bus.. 





14,130 


14,660 





NEW YORK, FEB. 26 


_ FLOUR—Little change in market condi- 
tions, buyers still supplying immediate needs 
from spot stocks. No improvement looked 
for until wheat market is less irregular. 
Trade much interested in strong possibility 
of duty on Canadian wheat and flour. About 
the same amount of foreign inquiry, but 
total volume of sales was not large. Prices: 
spring fancy patent, $10.80@10.95; standard 
patent, $8.50@9.50; clear, $6.75@7.25; soft 
winter straight, $8.10@8.60; hard winter 





straight, $8.7 A 50; hard winter clear, $7@ 
7.50; rye, $8.75@9.50. Receipts, 193,339 bbls. 
WHEA siectinathen declined considerably 


from high point of Wednesday, and experi- 
enced a good rally at end of week. Reports 
that Italy was again in market started buy- 





ing. Prices: No, 2 hard winter, $1.91; No. 
2 mixed durum, $1.81. Receipts, 247,800 bus. 

CORN oxporters made moderate  pur- 
chases, and market closed firm, Receipts 
quite liberal, and cash situation compara- 


tively heavy. Prices: No. 2 yellow, 89% 
No. 2 mixed, 88%c; No. 2 white, 894%c. Re- 
ceipts, 326,200 bus, 

OATS—Market did little more than follow 
other grains. Cash demand of small pro-. 
portions, and more or less hedging pressure 
against country sales. Prices were 54@6l1c, 
according to quality. Receipts, 72,000 bus, 





BUFFALO, FEB. 26 


FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ............ $ - @10.00 
a cocose Bae 
ee rrr ree eee otsene wee 
CO CUE és ocicesseecdvewee cooeeG@ 4.40 
eG, DUNG WRG occccccvececses -@10.25 
SRE. WONT 6.66.060 0: 0-64-068-40640 -@ 9.25 

Sacked 
i hn EEE ECE EE $ -@29.50 
Standard middlings, per ton -@29.50 


MEET ETRE LL 
PIOUP MIGGHNGH 2c cccccsveccsss 50 
POG COG, OOP GOS. cicccdcacseucs 50 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs....... .....@ 1.95 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... . @33.00 


- @31.50 






Cracked corn, per ton ......... - @33.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton .. - @30.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... eves @41.43 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent ... - @38.00 
Cn MRS, DOP GOR cccvciccccccce - @42.50 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ........ weoes@ 2.70 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton ...... .....@11,00 
oo? Se 8. eee ccone@ 1.46 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ...........- coos @ 2.35 


WHEAT—There was a good inquiry for 
No. 2 red and No. 2 white or mixed at about 
$1.90, on track, through billed, but few cars 
came on the market. 


CORN—The market opened strong, but 
declined steadily, closing 3c under last week 
and dull. Feed millers took quite a fair 
Closing: No. 2 


amount early in the week. 





ae earmeerne ser 








1020 


yellow, 77c; No. 3 yellow, 76c; No. 4 yellow, 
78%c; No. 6 yellow, 70c; No. 6 yellow, 67c,— 
on track, through billed. 

OATS—There was a good demand and, 
owing to light offerings, sellers managed to 
hold prices at a premium over other mar- 
kets. The close, however, was easy at about 
1%c decline and buyers holding off. Clos- 
ing: No, 1 white, 52%c; No. 2 white, 51%c; 
No. 3 white, 49%c; No. 4 white, 48c,—on 
track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Bids from maltsters were too 
low, and only a few cars of feed barley 
were sold. Quotations: malting, 86@93c; 
feed, 74@80c,—on track, through billed. 

RYE—No offerings on track. Closing bids, 
$1.55% for No. 2 on track, through billed. 





BALTIMORE, FEB. 26 
‘ PLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring first patent ..... $9.50@9.75 





Spring standard patent .... 9.00@9.25 
Hard winter short patent..... wees 9.256@9.50 
Hard winter standard grade...... 8.75 @9.00. 
Soft winter short patent.......... 9.25@9.50 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 7.75@8.00 
Rye flour, white ......-+..e0e00% . 8.25@8.75 
Rye flour, standard .......-s++00% 7.50@8.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent .......-++++- $11.25 
City mills’ blended patent ..........-- 11.25 
City mills’ winter patent ........+.++. 10.75 
City mills’ winter straight ..........-- 10.35 


MILLFEED—Standard middlings $1 ton 
lower; otherwise unchanged, with demand 
generally fair. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $32@33; soft winter 
bran, $34@35; standard middlings, $31@32; 
flour middlings, $35@36; red dog, $43@44; 
city mills’ middlings, $32@33. 

WHPAT—Down 3%@6c; demand and 
movement light, Receipts, 181,721 bus; ex- 
ports, 161,633; stock, 1,406,974. Closing 
prices: spot ‘No. 2 red winter, $1.87; spot No. 
2 red winter, garlicky, $1.77; March, $1.77; 
May, $1.83; range of southern for week, 
$1.65 @1.84. 

CORN—Lost 2%c; movement and demand 
good. Receipts, 433,564 bus; exports, 471,- 
429; stock, 1,658,570. Closing prices: con- 
tract spot, 81%c; February, 81%c; March, 
Sic; range of southern for week, 81% @86c; 
near-by yellow cob, bbl, $4@4.10. 

OATS—Up 1% @2c; demand better, move- 
ment small. Receipts, 1,116 bus; stock, 548,- 
561, Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 
50%c; No, 3 white, domestic, 49c. 

RYE—Off 3%c; movement and demand 
fair. Receipts, 321,091 bus; exports, 77,143; 
stock, 1,013,600. ae price of No. 2 west- 
ern for export, $1.65% 





BOSTON, FEB. 26 
» FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short. ..$10.50@10.75 


Spring patents, standard ....... 9.50@10.50 
Hard winter patents ........+... 9.25 @10.25 
Soft winter patents ........+.-.- 9.50@10.25 
Soft winter straights .........- 9.00@ 9.50 
Soft winter clears .........++6+ 8.50@ 9.00 
Rye flour, white patent ........ 8.75@ 9.25 


MILLFEED—Better demand on account of 
bad travelling and consequent decrease in 
motor freighting, with market held steady. 
Spring bran, $32.50@33.50; winter bran, 
$33.50@35; middlings, $31.50@36; mixed 
feed, $32@36; red dog, $40.50; second clears, 
$46; gluten feed, $43.28; hominy feed, $33; 
stock feed, $35; oat hulls, reground, $15; 
cottonseed meal, $37@41,—all in 100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Market firm, but 
demand slow, trade only meeting most press- 
ing needs. White corn flour, $2.25@2.75; 
white corn meal, $2.15@2.75; hominy grits 
and samp, $2.15@2.75; cream of maize, $4 
@4.25; yellow granulated corn meal, $2.10; 
bolted yellow, $2.05; feeding, $1.80; cracked 
corn, $1.80,—all in 100’s, 

OATMBPAL—Market steady, with fair de- 
mand at $38 for rolled and $3.30 for cut and 
ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


r~Receipts— r——Stocks——, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbis....%20,872 12,910 ....- «eoes 
Wheat, bus... 1,000 8,960 = reese 67,719 
Corn, bus..... 1,450 1,560 7,944 10,555 
Oats, bus..... 13,875 89,460 12,621 133,782 
Rye, bus...... «sees 1,150 1,768 3,704 
Barley, bus... ..+++ seess 1,295 1,500 
Millfeed, tons... 44 | eer? ary cL 
Corn meal, bDbis.. 275 = ...-+ eevee eevee 
Oatmeal, sacks.. ... 2,582 wore cvece 


*Includes 1,050 bbis for export, compared 
with 345 in 1920. 

Exports of flour from Boston during the 
week ending Feb. 26, 1,000 sacks to Liver- 
pool, 





PHILADELPHIA, FEB. 26 
FLOUR—Receipts, 3,600 bbis, and 6,470,- 
129 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 8,900 sacks to 
Glasgow. Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-1b jute sacks: 





Spring first patent ...........55. $9.90@10.20 
Spring standard patent ......... 9.00@ 9.256 
Spring first clear .........+eee05 7.00@ 7.75 
Hard winter short patent ....... 9.50@ 9.75 
Hard winter straight ...... sees 9.00@ 9.25 
Soft winter straight ............ 8.00@ 9.00 


RYE FLOUR—Quiet but steady, with of- 
ferings moderate. We quote on a basis of 
$9.75 @10.25 bbl in sacks, according to qual- 
ity. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Sold slowly at 
$4.75@5 per 98-lb sack. 

WHEAT—Market further advanced 2c 
early in week, but afterwards dropped Tc, 
closing at a net decline of 5c. Trade slow. 
Receipts, 147,505 bus; exports, 214,617; stock, 


1,129,108, Quotations, car lots, in export 
elevator: 
No. 2 red winter ........c.ceeeeess $1.85 @1.90 


No. 2 red winter, garlicky ........ 1.76@1.81 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 5c un- 
der red winter; No.3 wheat, 3c under No, 2; 
No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 6 wheat, 
lic under No. 2. Sample according to qual- 
ity. 

MILLFEED—Offerings light, and market 
further advanced $1@2 per ton. Buyers, 
however, lacked confidence, and held off. 
Quotations: 


oy 2 es vases $33.00@34.00 
Soft winter bran ........... «+++ 34.00@35.00 
Standard middlings .......... - 32.00@33.00 
Flour middlings .............. . 35.00@36,00 
ROG GOS osccceee Sbvnwaeenine 40.00@ 41.00 


CORN—Market ter export deliveries dull 
and 3%c lower, while local car lots eased 
off %c. Receipts, 512,184 bus; stock, 1,080,- 
630. Quotations: car lots, new, in export 
elevator, No. 3 yellow, 81% @82c. Local car 
lots, new, as to location: No. 3 yellow, 85@ 
85%c; No. 4 yellow, 88% @84%e. ~- 

CORN GOODS—Dull and weak in sympa- 
thy with downward movement of raw ma- 
terial. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ..... ++ $2.00 
Granulated white meal, fancy ...... -+ 2.00 
Yellow table meal, fancy ..........+. 1.90 

OATS—Trade quiet, but offerings light, 
and market firm and %c higher. Receipts, 
41,014 bus; stock, 266,307. Quotations: No. 
2 white, 56@56%c; No. 3 white, 55@55%e; 
No. 4 white, 52@52%c. 

OATMEAL—Quiet but steadily held. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $4.33; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb 
sacks, $5.20; patent cut, per two 100-Ib 
sacks, $9.23; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $4.50. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MARCH 1 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the following 
range: 


March 1 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
GUERAM cavccccccce $9.35 @9.70 $13.00@13.90 
Standard patent .... 8.85@9.15 12.50@13.00 
Bakers patent ...... 8.50@8.85 12.15@12.40 
*First clear, jute ... 6.00@6.25 9.25@ 9.45 
*Second clear, jute.. 3.75@4.35 - 6.60@ 6.90 


*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (March 1), in 
jute, were: 

March 1 Year ago 
Medium semolina.. ry * 70@9.00 $11.65@11.75 
Durum flour ....... 75@7.25 10.10@10.20 
CIOOP cecccccscsesone Loom dee eeee>@ 6.50 


WEBPKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined tabie: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 
March 6... ...cc- 212,795 160,630 172,135 


Feb. 26... 231,770 214,300 242,515 206,820 
Feb, 19... 268,875 246,960 .190,760 156,255 
Feb, 12... 276,289 258,370 167,455 151,620 


Weekly foreign fiour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 


Marek 6... wesrce er 22,095 
Feb. 26... 5,355 $.686 .cecce 88,855 
Feb, 19... 715 S.806 acces 54,790 
Feb, 12... 1,071 2,980 ....6. 6,235 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca; 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Jan, 1.. 61 68,5665 159,670 213,025 1,385 255 
Jan. 8.. 61 68,565 176,830 232,610 715 ese 
Jan, 15. 61 68,565 206,975 205,020 eee eee 
Jan. 22. 61 68,565 182,970 193,275 +» 8,555 
Jan. 29. 60 68,215 216,405 176,345 eee eee 
Feb, 5. 59 67,465 186,645 179,420 335 eee 
Feb, 12. 60 68,465 183,195 140,255 eee 510 
Feb. 19. 60 68,465 164,085 140,205 eee 850 
Feb, 26. 44 48,000 123,615 79,725 eee eee 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (March 1), prompt shipment, per 2,000 


lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows . 


by brokers: 

March 1 Year ago 
BrAB ii ccccccccese $21.50@22.50 $43.00@44.00 
Stand. middlings.. 21.50@22.00 49.00@49.50 
Flour middlings... 25.00@26.00 54.00@55.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 30.00@35.00 60.00@62.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $26.50 @ 27.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 27.25@27.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 28.00@28.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 28.75@29.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 21.00@22.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.35@ 2.40 
Corn meal, yellowt - 2.20@ 2.30 





Rye flour, white® .....escccesee 8.60@ 8.65 
Rye flour, pure dark® .......... 6.40@ 6.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbift........ 7.35@ 7.40 
Graham, standard, bbift ........ 7.20@ 7.25 
Rolled Gate®® ...cccccccccccces eoee 2.70 


Mill screenings, light, per ton... 7.00@10.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 10.00@13.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 5.00@ 9.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 7.00@13.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 15.00@20.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 20.00@30.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 8.00@12.00 


Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 12.00@20.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 7.00@10.00 
Linseed oil meal® ..........6.46 - @ 40.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. ‘t¢Per bbl in 


sacks. ‘**90-Ib cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark. 
No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 


_northern, No, 2 red, March and May wheat 


at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

Feb. No, 1 dark No, 1 nor No. 1 red 
23... 174 @178 169 @173 166 @171 
24... 168% @172% 163% @167% 160% @165% 
25... 171 @175 166 @1i70 163 @168 
26... 170 @174 165 @169 162 @167 
AEN alata 164% @168% 161% @166% 

Cc. 


ar 
«+++ 169% @173% 164% @168% 161% @166% 
Feb. ‘No. 2 dark No, 2 nor No, 2 red 
23... 168 @175 165 @170 161 @165 
24... 162% @169% 159% @164% 155% @159% 
25... 165 @172 162 @167 158 @161 
26... 164 @1i71 161 @166 157. @160 


+ @170% 160% @165% 156% @159% 
are 
1.... 163% @170% 160% @165% 156% @159% 


Feb. March May Feb. March May 

23.....$1.58 $1.56% 26..... $1.53 $1.51% 

SB. ccc 1.52% 1.51% 28..... 1.52% 1.51% 

Besece 1.54 1.53 >) 1.52% 1.52% 
*March, 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Feb. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
$3... :.@.. UASks oenue Macece valne 
23... 58@59 40% @41% 144 @146 53@73 


24... 56@57 39% @39% 142% @143% 51@71 

25... 56@57 39% @40% 142% @143% 50@69 

26... 55@56 39% @40% 142 @143 50@69 

28... 54@55 39% @40% 141% @142% 50@70 
*Holiday, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
F 


Saturday were: ‘eb. 28 
Feb, 26 Feb. 19 1920 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,646,670 2,031,900 1,260,330 
Flour, bbis ...... 25,018 24,215 13,946 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,275 690 2,006 
COPm, DUD ccseces 326,040 194,540 140,760 
Omte, WHR cccces 314,600 280,240 223,200 
Barley, bus ..... 203,050 180,880 90,060 
Tey WUD woccccce 87,200 74,250 128,960 
Flaxseed, bus ... 71,990 66,600 66,000 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Feb. 28 
Feb. 26 Feb. 19 1920 

Wheat, bus ..... 643,900 757,550 533,330 
Flour, bbls ...... 259,611 304,798 269,530 
Millstuff, tons ... 9,891 11,261 10,404 
Gere BE cccsces 221,000 279,380 192,400 
Oats, bus ....... 304,500 241,040 380,250 
Barley, bus ..... 233,090 190,970 151,940 
TG, DED ccccsccs 38,070 54,000 289,590 
Flaxseed, bus ... 8,750 4,400 2,700 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Feb. 28 Mch. 1 
Feb. 26 Feb. 19 1920 1919 














No. 1 dark ..... 1,141 1,117 548 2,612 
No. 1 northern.. 24 24 92 12,784 
No. 2 northern.. 7 7 5 1,606 
OERSTD vessccces 5,187 5,006 8,228 6,887 
WNNe scccess 6,360 6,154 8,874 23,889 
a AE ccsesee 774 757 eee eee 
BW SOOe svceces 11,582 12,057 
BE BOES ccccces 12,868 12,220 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Feb. 28 Mar. 1 Mar. 2 

Feb. 26 Feb. 19 1920 1919 1918 


Corn ... 627 695 100 89 578 
Oats ...8,779 8,783 2,368 590 1,617 
Barley ..1,185 1,353 231 865 1,072 
Rye .. 92 83 4,933 4,163 488 
Flaxs’ a 11,185 1,181 24 19 82 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-—Mpls— -———Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 


Feb. 22°%...$...02+ secces © eeecce sovece 

Feb. 23.... 1.86% 1.86% 1.85. 1.90 1.93% 

Feb, 24.... 1.85% 1.85% 1.83% 1.88% 1.92 

Feb, 25... 1.83 1.83 1.82% 1.85 1.89 

Feb, 26... 1.80 1.80 1.77% 1.82% 1.86% 

Feb. 28. 1.78 1.78 1.76 1.81 1.85 
*Holiday. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7-—Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis... 72 66 122 1,185 24 19 
Duluth...... 14 41 21 1,640 71 23 

Totals..... 86 107 143 2,825 95 42 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to Feb. 
26, 1921, were, in bushels (000's omitted): 

-w—Receipts— -Shipments— 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 














Minneapolis ... 4,157 3,022 438 304 
Duluth ........ 2,994 1,021 2,065 679 
Totals ....... 7,151 4,043 2,503 983 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


c—Mplis— -Duluth— Winnipeg 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 














Feb. 23... 359 203 69 7 194 263 

Feb. 24... 165 143 64 24 254 129 

Feb. 25... 97 203 105 7 296 163 

Feb. 26 ... 218 128 59 8 400 138 

Feb. 28 ... 418 300 84 9 468 286 

March Ys «> 139 192 81 6 570 185 
Totals ..1,396 1,169 462 61 


2,182 1,164 





Farmers on bench lands in southern 
Montana started spring plowing unusual- 
ly early last month, this being made pos- 
sible by the mild winter weather. 
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OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, March 1, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

o— ———_F rom————_ 
Phila- New- 
New Bos- Balti- del- port 


To— York ton more phia News 
Aberdeen ...... 58.50 66.50 66.50 66.50 .... 
Amsterdam .... 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 25.00 
Antwerp ...... 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 
Belfast ........ $6.00 .... 36.00 ..0.- cooe 
Bremen ....... 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
eee ™ GEGO cect cose sese cvse 
Bergen ........ 32.50 .... 32.560 32.50 .... 
Christiania .... 32.50 .... 32.50 32.50 .... 
Stavanger ..... 37.50 .... 37.50 37.50 ‘ 
Copenhagen ... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
GOP ccccctcces SECO occ BE.08 eece oc 
Dublin ..c.cees CE.GO.§ coe GROO ccer ° 
Dundee ....... 58.50 66.50 66.50 66.50 
Glasgow ....... 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
Stockholm ..... 42.50 .... 42.50 42.50 
Gothenburg .... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 .... 
Hamburg ...... 22.50 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Marseilles ..... TOGO “econ S0pe soso c¢ve 
Havre ......... 25.00 .... 22.50 25.00 .... 
Genoa, Maples.. 66.00 22.0 csee sees ecccs 
Helsingfors .... 50.00 .... 42.50 50.00 .... 
WE 60405 0.15000 36.00 .... 36.00 36.00 
RAMOM cccccccecs GR ckcc sree aves céve 
Liverpool ...... 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
London ........ 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
Londonderry .. 36.00 .... 36.00 .... ...- 
Manchester .... 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
Newcastle ..... SOO cece sess sees cece 
Rotterdam .... 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 
Danzig ........ 30.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 .... 
Gibraltar ...... TE.08 .nce cece cove coce 
Southampton .. B6.00 core cess cove cove 


St. John’s, N. F. 75.00 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Feb. 25, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Oe Serer. ee 1,074 660 147 vee 
Consolidated .... 1,069 148 47 60 
OBRUVIOS cccccecee 943 206 84 ée 
WeMOPR .occcccce 1,011 200 21 132 
Grain Growers .. 1,659 499 85 eos 
Fort William .... 224 297 98 220 
GH. Be Be ccccceccs 2,743 2,263 230 359 
Northwestern ... 698 25 14 ope 
Por Arthur ..... 2,852 2,328 717 18 
Cem, GO’ cccccs 533 1,224 197 517 

Sask. Co-op. .. 3,364 §11 83 86 
Davidson & Smith 64 50 11 ee 
Private elevators. 2,924 1,796 387 248 

Potala .cccceee 19,158 10,207 2,122 1,641 
WOOP OBO o.sccese 8,658 3,660 1,351 192 
ee 1,012 769 147 86 
Rail shipments... 531 138 37 13 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— 

No. 1 hard ..... 10 No2C 


No. 1 northern..7,327 No. 3 C. W. 





No. 2 northern. .3,618 Ex. 1 feed 
No. 3 northern..3,823 1 feed oe 
Bee OS cvs csatess 616 2 feed 

WG. © cccvscacve Bee ORRORW 2 cccccess 
Be © iseceaeees 59 

WOO cecccccvcs 11 Total 
DUPOUM .scccccse 27 

WRIGEF oc ccccves 18 

CUROTD .ccvccsse 617 
. Private ........ 2,924 

2 ere 19,158 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Feb. 26, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ..1,427 1,424 541 829 158 





Boston ..... 14 14 2 1 
Buffalo ..... 3, 850 1,007 2,051 ove 207 
Chicago .... 592 10,545 12,282 47 275 
Detroit ..... 61 32 152 31 6.86 
Duluth ..... 1,662 304 3,975 231 32 
Galveston ...3,748 re 210 eee 
Indianapolis. 89 355 352 1 

Kan, City...1,988 2,183 1,206 53 vee 
Milwaukee... 123 709 665 51 127 
Minneapolis 6,360 627 8,779 92 1,184 
N. Orleans..2,472 1,042 239 48 113 
Newp. News. ... eee 3 Th eee 
New York...2,854 333 880 273 374 
Omaha 958 1,190 1,005 38 15 
Peoria 7 409 226 eee eee 
Philadelp’a 1,046 1,030 264 30 13 
St. Louis ... 322 620 880 5 8 
Toledo ..... 600 183 628 37 eee 











Totals ...28,159 22,333 34,142 1,978 2,507 
Last year...50,875 4,951 10,401 20,389 3,073 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 


Decreases—Wheat, 697,000 bus; corn, 1,- 
343,000; oats, 326,000; rye, 10,000; barley, 
108,000, 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 61 “outside’’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 68,565 bbls, from 
Aug. 31, 1920, to Feb. 19, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
—Output——, -—Exports—, 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 








Minneapolis ... 7,342 9,692 77 204 
Ot. PAG .ccscec 506 548 eve ves 
Duluth-Superior 346 612 TT eee 
Outside mills ..4,768 5,753 13 14 

Totale ...00+ 12,962 16,605 90 218 





OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
TRI WOOK ccccccccccwscces 14,135 58 
EAE WOOK 2 ccvccccevisvese 7,550 31 
WORE GOO cocecceccedecevie 15,459 64 
PWS FORTS GSO cc ccvcccoecs 8,793 36 
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During the past week the Wheat Com- 
mission and the Flour Mills Control 
Committee have been busy cutting flour 
prices, and the natural result is a dis- 
organized market. It is evidently the 
ambition of,the authorities to get home 
milled flour down to 70s, or less. On 
three consecutive market days a shilling 
was taken off both town and country 
flour, which is down to 75s, ex-mill. 


IMPORTED FLOUR PRICE CHANGES 


Government imported flour has not 
been run in double harness with home 
milled. On Nov. 29, a 4s cut was made 
in all flour, but since then over-sea flour, 
which is under the control of the Wheat 
Commission, has been handled different- 
ly than home milled, which is under the 
control of the Flour Mills Control Com- 
mittee. The price of over-sea flour is 
supposed to be altered, if any alteration 
is to be made, on Monday of each week, 
and as a rule agents who wish to buy 
any of this flour select what they want 
on Monday, and distribute to jobbers on 
the following Wednesday. 

After Nov. 29, changes in the price 
of over-sea flour were not very impor- 
tant for some weeks, but during Janu- 
ary there have been many alterations, 
and by the end of the month Class A 
(spring, hard winter and Manitoba 
straights) had been reduced to 84s 3d, 
Class B (Australian) to 80s, Class C 
(soft American flour) to 79s, Class D 
(spring and hard winter clears) to 77s 
6d, and Class E (Chinese, durum, etc.) 
to 71s 6d. One would have thought that 
those levels were low enough under the 
circumstances, but on last Monday a 
very free cut was made, reducing Class 
A by 5s 6d, Classes B and C by 5s 3d, 
Class D by 6s 9d, and Class E by 7s 3d. 

It is clear that Chinese flour must have 
become very hard to sell. As far as can 
be made out there is not very much of 
the top class about, while such as is 
available often lies at points far from 
London. Australian sells pretty well, 
while Minnesota clears will generally 
find a purchaser, even if they have been 
some time in store. The worst of these 
severe cuts in government imported flour 
is the disintegrating effect they have on 
the free flour market. 


“FREE FLOUR” BUYING 


Though importers have not shown, on 
the whole, very much enterprise in “free 
flour” buying, they are all more or less 
interested in it, and a good deal of Ca- 
nadian spring wheat flour, with some 
American, has been brought forward. 
For some time almost any Minnesota 
straight or Canadian export was most 
likely to have been sold to some baker 
before it was landed, but during the past 
week or two the unsettled state of the 
flour market has checked business to 
some extent. 

The complaints rife some time ago 
that Canadian and American mills were 
holding prices above our heads cannot 
be justified today, as there are offers of 
Canadian exports, first half of February, 
seaboard, at 68s 6d@69s, c.i.f. Here, on 
spot, Minnesota straights, ready for de- 
livery, would cost the baker 87@88s, 


less discount but plus cartage. Canadian 
exports in the same position would come 
to about 79@80s, while Minnesota clears 


~ under like conditions would cost 75s. 


We have recently heard again of red 
dog, which is said to have been offered 
for February seaboard shipment at 38s 
Gd, c.i.f. 

OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market does not seem to 
be picking up, though many distributors 
here must be getting very bare of stock. 
The best Midlothian only makes 80s per 
sack of 280 lbs, while coarse cut Aber- 
deen has sunk to 62s 6d. This has 
dragged down American pinhead, me- 
dium and fine cuts, which are priced at 
about 63s 9d. There is a little London 
made pinhead and medium offered at 65s. 

Midlothian rolled oats are not now 
worth more than 72s 6d per sack of 
280 lbs, but there is a small amount of a 
fancy mark which still makes 80s. Ab- 
erdeen rolled oats are worth about 65s, 
and there is a little Irish at the same 
price. American on spot is held at 71s 
3d. On passage it is offered at about 
63s 9d, c.i.f. 

MILLFEED 


Millfeed is not in very brisk demand, 
and millers’ bran warehouses here are 
getting full. Middlings go a little bet- 
ter, but it is obvious that prices should 
be reduced. Apparently, the authorities 
want to make the millfeed pay for the 
flour. 

A REMARKABLE COINCIDENCE 


About two weeks ago a miller in the 
south of England, William Heasman, of 
the Oxted Flour Mills, Surrey, who had 
more than completed his _ threescore 
years and ten, died suddenly, after a 
stroll in his garden. Two of his three 
executors were his son, Hilton Heasman, 
and a friend, both of whom were flour 
millers. On the day of the funeral the 
miller friend died, and on the same day 
Hilton Heasman, the son, fell ill with 
meningitis and died a few days later. 
Thus the testator and two of his execu- 
tors died within a few days of one an- 
other, and all of them millers. 


THE REPARATION SCHEME 


Wherever men have foregathered this 
week the talk has centered round the de- 
cisions of the recent Paris Conference 
in regard to the reparation Germany 
must make for being the instigator of the 
World War and for the material loss, 
damage and debt that are the result of 
her unmitigated aggression and ambi- 
tion. The sum demanded is staggering— 
staggering to the Germans, who have re- 
ceived the proposals with dismay and a 
flat refusal to consider them, and stag- 
gering also to the Britisher. It is not 
that the Britisher questions the justice 
of so immense a levy, but he doubts the 
expediency of it. It is feared that the 
allies will be hoisted by their own petard. 

One prominent business man argues as 
follows: “In practice the debt must be 
paid by the purchase and remittance by 
Germany of bills of exchange drawn on 
allied countries. German exporters, hav- 
ing bills to sell drawn on London or 
Paris, for example, will profit by the ab- 
normal demand for these bills by the 
German government for indemnity pay- 
ments. This demand, expressed in much 
diluted legal tender, will send the bills 
to a patchwork premium. The premium 
will enable the German exporter to un- 
dersell his rivals in other countries. 

“These exports, encouraged by the 
governments of the receiving countries 
in the interests of the indemnity, will 
undermine the home industries of those 
countries. If a tariff wall is erected to 
keep out the offending exports, the in- 
demnity cannot be paid. The allied 
countries are thus placed on the horns of 
a dilemma. They must either suffer in 


trade or be’ disappointed of their in- 
demnity.” 

On the other hand, it is argued that 
Germany can foot the bill if she chooses. 
An additional tax of £2@£2 10s ster- 
ling per head of the population would 
provide the indemnity for the next two 
years. Even in the twelfth year, when 
Germany will have to pay £300,000,000, 
the tax per head would only amount to 
£5 or less. She will have no naval or 
military bills to foot, and her export 
trade, instead of being stifled by the 12 
per cent ad valorem tax, will be en- 
couraged by the allies, within reasonable 
limits, as it will be to their advantage. 

It is claimed that Germany, with her 
industries untouched by the war, with 
her soil intact, with her relative freedom 
from external debt, and with her easy 
burden of taxation, will not be crushed 
by the allies’ indemnities, but will still 
have an excellent chance in the race for 
commercial and industrial eminence. 

The share of Great Britain in the in- 
demnity is reckoned to be 22 per cent, 
or about £2,500,000,000, which at the 
present rate of exchange would only 
just discharge this country’s indebted- 
ness to the United States. The share of 
France has been fixed at 52 per cent, so 
that she will obtain in time about £5,- 
850,000,000, together with her share of 
the export tax. The total amount of in- 
demnity to be paid is £11,300,000,000, 
spread over 42 years, beginning on May 
1, next. The penalties for nonpayment 
will be the taking over of the German 
customs revenue by the Reparation Com- 
mission, and the imposition of new or 
increased taxation. 


THE UNKNOWN POILU 


On Friday, Jan. 28, the body of 
France’s “Unknown Soldier” was laid in 
its last resting place beneath the Arc 
de Triomphe, whence it was borne on the 
last Armistice Day, Nov. 11, and it has 
since lain in a little chapelle ardente in 
the arch while the vault was being pre- 
pared for it. Many thousands of people 
gathered for the simple ceremony, and 
in the presence of marshals Foch and 
Joffre and other famous French gen- 
erals, M. Barthou, the French minister 
for war, Lloyd-George, and the ambas- 
sadors of Great Britain, the United 
States, Italy and Belgium, the coffin was 
borne from the little chapel by six 
soldiers. 

Upon it was placed the cross of the 
Legion of Honor, the Medaille Militaire 
and the Croix de Guerre, which, said M. 
Barthou, were more than a _ symbol. 
They were the homage of the country to 
all those who had given their lives for 
her.’ As the coffin was lowered into the 
vault the “Marseillaise” was played, and 
as the ceremony ended M. Barthou 
shouted, “Vive la France!” Beautiful 
wreaths were laid upon the tomb, until 
they were piled quite high. Thus anoth- 

er of the representatives of the heroes 
of the war has been honored. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, FEB. 1 

The cut in the controlled prices for 
imported flours, which took effect yes- 
terday, should enable the bakers to re- 
duce further, at an early date, the price 
of bread. The fact that the reductions 
in flour were accompanied by a drop of 
corresponding degree in the price of 
wheat suggests that the government 
realizes: the need for passing on the 
benefits of the market as speedily ‘as 
possible to the consumer. 

Despite the difficulty under which they 
are working in the scheme of partial de- 
control, the flour importers have really 
the credit of bringing down the costs. 
When the Royal Commission was still 
offering flour of certain grades at 84s 


the importers were able to offer better 
“free” flours at 80s, a difference that 
was making it difficult for the Royal 
Commission to place its allocations. In 
face of the weak demand for its con- 
trolled flours the Royal Commission was 
obliged to cut its prices about 6s per 
sack, 
CHINESE FLOUR UNPOPULAR 


It is not without significance that the 
biggest reduction made, 6s 9d per sack, 
applies to Chinese flour. It is obvious 
that recent criticism in the press of the 
quality of that flour, and of the policy 
of a government department in continu- 
ing to import this stuff despite the com- 
plaints of the trade, has taught the 
Wheat Commission the need for attempt- 
ing to offer special inducement, in the 
form of cheapness, to flour users to take 
its stuff. 

As the new level of controlled import- 
ed flours merely brings the official price 
list into parity with spot quotations for 
the “free” flours, and as the prices of 
“free” flours for shipment are still 5@6s 
per sack lower, it is clear that the com- 
mission may still have much difficulty in 
finding a market for its Chinese goods. 

Meanwhile the millers, as the flour im- 
porters and the bakers did before them, 
are beginning to squeal against the foist- 
ing of the Chinese flour upon them. 
There have already been letters of pro- 
test from the milling ‘trade in Glasgow 
newspapers, and one miller is said to 
have refused to accept his allocation of 
the Chinese flour on the ground that it 
is lumpy and smelly. 

Flour importers here are at a loss to 
understand why the government, in face 
of the abundance of flour in the world, 
should persist in these contracts with 
China. They are naturally proud of the 
high standard of flour which they were 
able to establish in Scotland. They point 
to the fact that they were accustomed to 
draw their flour from the United States 
and Canada, where there were antiadul- 
teration laws that precluded the admix- 
ture of even maize, and they cannot see 
why at the present time, when flour is 
plentiful, the public should be asked to 
take, unknowingly too, a class of flour 
with which there is reason to suspect 
soya beans have in some cases been 
ground. 


THE FALL IN PRICES 


A trader here has taken the trouble to 
examine one of the charts recently pub- 
lished in The Northwestern Miller re- 
garding the course of flour prices and to 
translate the curve of prices there shown 
into our currency, after making allow- 
ance for the state of the exchanges. The 
investigation shows that the difference 
in the price of flour for shipment in Sep- 
tember last, compared with today, is no 
less than 62s per sack. This big decline 
shows how far our control authorities 
had gone astray in their estimates of 
the world position when they arranged 
to bring in large quantities of Chinese 
flour. 


BRITISHL MILLERS’ PROTEST 


It is learned that a deputation repre- 
senting the millers of Scotland will pro- 
ceed to London to interview the Wheat 
Commission to see what steps can be tak- 
en by the authorities to counterbalance 
the present price advantage which im- 
ported flour has in the market over the 
home milled flour. The fact that mills 
in England are already working on short 
time, and that the admixture of Chinese 
flour, even on a small scale, will not help 
their flour in competition with the im- 
ported article at present prices, is caus- 
ing the Scottish millers to take action 
lest the position should grow worse. 
Moreover, it is felt that the present 
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prices for offals are far too dear, and 
that to bring them into _— may pre- 
vent the cheapening of the home flour at 
the rate warranted by the market for 
imported flours. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal continues to fall at a greater 
rate than flour. The quotations for both 
Midlothian and Aberdeenshire produce 
fell further last week-end, and the pub- 
lic has now undoubtedly a cheap class 
of food in porridge. As the milk supply 
will be improving in volume and easing 
in cost very soon, demand for oatmeal is 
likely to grow in strength. 

* * 


David Gardiner, who for many years 
was associated with the firm of R. Hun- 
ter Craig & Co., has become a director 
of William Morrison & Son, Ltd., flour 
importers, 29 Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 
This change in Mr. Gardiner’s business 
career is interesting, because it marks 
his return to a firm by which he was 
formerly employed. 


IRISH MARKETS, JAN. 31 

The trade in general has received a 
shock in the shape of a heavy decline 
in the price of flour. The government 
was recently doling out the: declines in 
small quantities, but importers have now 
received notice of a cut of a little over 
5s per sack, and in some cases more. 
At the present time nobody in these 
markets will really benefit by the decline, 
as there is no government flour for dis- 
tribution, as far as can be gathered, in 
either Belfast or Dublin. 

If it were wanted, application would 
have to be made and the flour brought 
from Liverpool or some other center, 
and it is doubtful whether the authori- 
ties would do this, even if they have the 
flour to spare. The general opinion is 
that the government, having reduced its 
own stocks, is going to bring down prices 
rapidly from now on, with a view to 
bringing about entire decontrol. 


BAKERS UNINTERESTED 


There is no demand for government 
flour, even at the reduced prices, bakers 
having got sufficient for their immediate 
requirements. Moreover, importers are 
not going to make application for sup- 
plies of the cheaper government flours 
to be brought in, in competition with 
themselves, as they have some lots of 
free flour bought for shipment which 
they are anxious to get rid of at the 
price they paid, which is over 80s per 
sack, 

OFFERS AND PRICES 

Shipment prices have declined a little 
on the week, cables for good Canadian 
patents for February seaboard being 
down as low as 75s, net, c.i.f., Belfast or 
Dublin. Bakers grades were quoted at 
67s, and some Canadian winters at 75s 
6d. The trade, however, refuses to op- 
erate in the present uncertainty of the 
future of prices: Importers are buying 
nothing, and refuse all inducements of 
lower cables to make even counter 
offers. 

The following are this week’s govern- 
ment prices: Manitoba and Kansas hard 
wheat, 78s 9d; bakers grades, 74s 9d; 
Canadian and American soft winters, 
73s 9d; spring wheat clears, 70s 9d, other 
grades, 63s 9d. Home millers are a little 
busier, and prices have been reduced to 
about 74s per sack, 


OATMEAL 
Oatmeal is in steady consumptive de- 
mand at last week’s prices. Irish flake 
is quoted at 80s per 280 lbs, and Ameri- 
can is now about 70s on spot and 67s on 
passage or shipment. The demand for 
imported meals has improved consider- 
ably, the high price of Irish compared 
with the American checking sales of the 
former. 
FEED 
Mill offals are still controlled ex-mill, 
small bran being £14 5s per ton, and 
broad bran £16 5s, with pollards £15 
2s 6d, bags included, gross weight, ex- 
mill. Demand has been better, and stocks 
of home made have been cleared away. 
Foreign quotations are if anything low- 
er. Dutch and other continental brans 
of the better qualities could be secured 
at £15, and common pollards at about 
£12. Finest Plate middlings are about 
£16, and common red pollards about £10. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Lower prices are being quoted for all 
classes of feedingstuffs to try to stimu- 
late a demand, but it is not having any 
effect on the consumption. Linseed cakes 
are again weaker, £17 10s ton being the 
lowest net, c.i.f., price for imported, and 
home made can be bought at the same 
figure. 
been quoted as low as £16 ton, net, c.i.f., 
for low grade analysis, although the bet- 
ter class meals could hardly secured 
under £18. Home made decorticated 
cake is fetching £22, ex-mill. Indian 
meal is £14 10s, free on rail, Belfast, 
bags included. 


HOLLAND MARKETS, JAN. 31 

Holland markets remain very dull, and 
there is absolutely no desire on the part 
of the buyers for deferred shipments. 
They have lost confidence in prices, ow- 
ing to the permanent lower wheat quo- 
tations on your side. There is only a 
little demand for available flour at low 
prices. 

Prices today are as follows: spring 
wheat patents, f132; spring wheat clears, 
fi26; spring wheat low grades, f122; 
Manitoba patents, f131; Manitoba clears, 
fi26; Kansas patents, f1291,; Kansas 
straights, £126. 





GEORGIA 

Atianta, Ga., Feb. 26.—There were 
free offerings from Pacific Coast mills 
this week of standard patents at $8.10@ 
8.75, while southeastern mills quoted at 
$9.80@10. The flour market is exceed- 
ingly dull. Jobbers buy only for imme- 
diate needs, and are extending very little 
time shipments to their trade. 

As stated before, the movement of 
cotton in this section controls the activ- 
ity of trade in practically all lines. It 
has reached its lowest price since 1914, 
and stands today $150 per bale lower 
than the high price last July. Farmers, 
merchants and banks are holding more 
than half of last year’s spot cotton, and 
plans for supplies to make another crop 
will force them to sell a large portion of 
it. After a few weeks of liquidation it 
is generally thought that trade will im- 

rove. 

Millfeed is higher this week. Bran 
leads the list with a good demand from 
the dairy trade, and is also influenced 
by curtailment of production by the flour 
mills. Middlings and shorts are in poor 
demand; however, the price is more or 
less steady, due to cut in production. 
Stocks here are fairly good. 

Cottonseed meal prices are unchanged 
to slightly lower. Farmers are delaying 
the buying of fertilizers, and no doubt 
will cut their acreage of cotton and re- 
duce their needs for cottonseed meal as 
fertilizer to a large extent. The produc- 
tion of meal, however, will be smaller 
in 1921 than for 10 years, as farmers 
refused to sell cottonseed to the oil mills 
at the prevailing low prices. 

Hay prices remain practically un- 
changed, with the market extremely dull. 
Stocks are moderate to large, with a few 
cars on track. Receipts this week were 
only 50 cars of all grades. 

J. Hore Ticner. 





-. GRAIN MOVEMENT IN INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Feb. 26.—The 
grain movement from farm to market in 
Indiana, in January, was practically at 
a standstill, but in the last two weeks it 
has gradually increased. Some grain 
dealers and millers say the amount of 
wheat and corn now being sold by pro- 
ducers compares favorably with the 
amount disposed of in February, 1920. 

Three reasons are given for the ac- 
celeration: the price paid at rural sta- 
tions and wagon markets in cities now is 
a little higher than it was a month ago, 
farmers are anxious to sell before tax 
assessors make their rounds in March, 
and roads are in a better condition for 
hauling than they were a few weeks ago. 

Farmers generally in Indiana have 
held their corn of the current crop 
whenever possible, being dissatisfied with 
the price offered. In some counties it is 
estimated that as high as 70 per cent of 
the total is in the producers’ hands. In 
some sections much wheat also is in pri- 
vate granaries. Millers and grain dealers 
in Bartholomew County, for instance, 
say that grain raisers there retain 55 per 
cent of the 1920 crop. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


American cottonseed meal has’ 
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The spirit of caution and the general 
belief of the jobbing trade that all food- 
stuffs will decline in prices have had a 
very depressing effect on the flour mar- 
ket, and purchases are still strictly lim- 
ited to current requirements, and even 
these car lot sales constitute a very small 
volume of business. Prices were quoted 
somewhat lower on the week, and the 
general tone of the market is weaker. 
Millers have very few orders on their 
books, and are trying to push sales as 
much as possible, while their plants are 
running half time or less. 

All classes of buyers have only limited 
flour stocks, but they all adhere strictly 
to the policy of buying from hand to 
mouth. As bakers had been out of the 
market so long, it was thought that at 
the beginning of the year their supplies 
had reached a point where they must be 
amply replenished. However, no marked 
improvement has been noticed. 

Nearby country mills, doing business 
mainly in the South, have been able to 
book a fair volume of soft wheat flour 
to that section. Southern buyers, appar- 
ently, had exhausted their stocks to such 
an extent that fresh supplies were abso- 
lutely necessary, but sales in all cases 
were confined to small lots for urgent 
needs. 

A striking feature of the flour situa- 
tion at present is that the demand is 
a. for clears and low grades. A 

— percentage of the clear flour sold 

estined for foreign ports, being sold 
either direct for export or through New 
York brokers. The demand from abroad 
for this class of flour during the past 
two weeks has shown considerable im- 
provement and a fair volume of business 
has been booked. 

The local market was very dull. Mills 
booked little new business, buyers not 
being inclined to come into the market, 
except to meet current demands. While 
awakening interest was thought to be 
developing, it was only to the extent of 
inquiry. The consumption of bakers’ 
bread continues light, and this is given as 
one reason for the dull demand for flour 
from the bakery trade. 

Nominal quotations at the close: spring 
first patent $9.40@9.60, standard $8.80@ 
9.20, first clear $6.50@7; hard winter 
patent $9@9.30, straight $8.20@8.50, first 
clear $6@6.50; soft winter patent $9.25 
@10.70, straight $8.30@8.80, first clear 
$6.50@7. 

The millfeed market closed quiet, with 
prices steady. Earlier in the week, good 
inquiries were reported when the market 
ruled firmer. Offerings were exception- 
ally light, but sufficient to meet the de- 
mand. Hard winter bran was quoted 
at the close at $23.50@24.50 ton, soft at 
$25.50@26, brown shorts at $25.50, and 
gray shorts at $27@28. 


NOTES 


C. A. Hiebert, manager of the Wall- 
Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, Kan- 
sas, stopped in St. Louis this week on 
his way East. 


A petition for a receiver for the Hot 
Bread Co., of this city, has been filed by 
stockholders, alleging that they own 
$6,500 worth of stock in the company, 
and that, owing to mismanagement, the 
profits have been greatly reduced. 


Paul Laidley, who was with the Provi- 
dent Chemical Works, St. Louis, for sev- 
eral years, but during the World War 
enlisted in the army, has again become 
connected with this concern, and will 
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represent it in the same territory as 
heretofore. 

A. H. Bales, manager of the eastern 
sales department of the George P. Plant 
Milling Co., returned this week from a 
tour of eastern markets in the interest 
of his company, and reports that stocks 
are very low in the hands of buyers, but 
demand continues from hand to mouth. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 

weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 





TRIS WEEK ccccccccccccccce 24,000 48 
Last week -- 22,800 45 
Year ago -. 34,800 69 
TWO YOOFR BO .cccccccecce "32,700 65 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
44 





Thig Week ..cccccccccccees 33,800 

Last Week ...cccccccccsees 35,800 46 

ti. EO . MOTTE ee 47,225 61 

TWO YOOTO AGO ..crccceveces 49,500 64 
LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., Feb, 26.—With the 
wheat market up one day and down the 
next, the trade is reticent about booking 
quantities, and orders for car lots still 
specify minimum. There is a better de- 
mand, however, for spot flour, probably 
due to the fact that many are still fol- 
lowing the recent practice of not buying 
ahead but just as they need, and pos- 
sibly caused by the report that some of 
the freight rates will be advanced soon. 

Flour prices, on track, quoted to deal- 
ers here, basis 98-lb cottons: spring 
wheat flour, $8.25@9.85 bbl; hard winter 
wheat 95 per cent, $8.60@8.90; short 
patents, $9.30@9.60; fancy clears, $7@ 
7.50; soft winter wheat, $10.10@10.30; 
short patents, 30@60c more. 

Corn products, in car lots from mill, 
as quoted to dealers here in 100-lb cot- 
ton sacks: corn flour, corn meal, cream 
meal and grits, $1.95@2.10. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, as quoted by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow 86c bu, No. 2 
white 88c; oats, No. 2 white 57c, No. 3 
white 56c; wheat bran, per 100 lbs, on 
track, tagged, $1.60. 

Grain inspected since Feb. 1: wheat, 
export, 2,379 cars; corn, export 842, 
local 113; oats, export 3, local 63; rye, 
export, 64; barley, export 107, local’ 2. 
Inspected outward on shipboard: wheat, 
375,781, bus; corn, 77,142. 

Stocks in elevators: wheat, 2,693,000 
bus; corn, 953,000; oats, 49,000; rye, 52,- 
000; barley, sears 

* 

Among visitors ams this week were O. 
L. Steele, with the International Milling 
Co., New Prague, Minn. and L. A. 
Smith, with the Holley Milling Co., Og- 
den, Utah. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 

Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L, 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat mavement for the period from June 
28, 1920, to Feb. 12, 1921 (000’s omitted): 


Flour output, bbls— “a 21 ty” 20 1918-19 


Feb. 6-18 ...ccccccee 059 2,615 1,904 
June 28-Feb. 12 ...... 65,034 93,108 78,090 
Flour exports, bbls— 
Feb, 6-12 .....e.eeee% 193 359 553 
June 28-Feb, 12 ...... 9,593 11,432 11,288 
Wheat, June 28- 
Feb. 12, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .585,000 690,327 684,761 
Exports ....cccccccees 218,395 84,815 117,434 
TMPOPtS .cccccccccces 72,000 2,822 6,025 
Ground by mills...... 310,653 432,710 345,661 


Wheat stocks, 
Feb. 12, bus— 
At terminals ....... 31,535 68,356 135,559 
At country elevators, 
mills and in transit 161,177 137,362 97,844 
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Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 


partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 


For the benefit of those out of a position, 


advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 


“Display” advertisements will not be in- 


serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 


Only advertisements entitled to Special 


Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 


Advertisements under this heading are 


transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v 
western Miller. 


hed for by The North- 





Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 


in the issue of the following Wednesday. 


Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—PRODUCTION AND 


SALES 
manager for country mill, 100-bbl ca- 
pacity; furnish complete milling history 
and references in first letter. Address re- 
plies to 342 Security Building, Minneapolis, 








FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


Experienced and capable flour sales- 
man to cover the baking trade in 
the state of Illinois; only those who 
can show a successful selling record 
and are capable of producing volume 
need apply. Liberal compensation 
‘to the right man. Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn. 





HEAD MILLER WANTED 


Wanted, head miller for a 2,000- 
bbl mill grinding spring wheat. 
Address ‘‘Head Miller,’’ care North- 
western Miller, Temple Building, 108 
South La Salle St, Chicago, Ill. 




















FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


Experienced, to sell high-grade 
Kansa§& flour to car buyers and job- 
bers; a combined knowledge of flour 
and baking essential; detailed record 
first letter. J. L. Schofield, Linden 
Station, Memphis, Tenn, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AS ASSISTANT MANAGER, BOOKKEEPER 
or traffic manager, by man 380 years old; 
wide experience; married; good clean rec- 
ord; references, Address 3968, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SALES MANAGER 


Wanted—Position as sales man- 
ager or assistant sales manager 
for hard wheat mill by married 
man who is well acquainted 
with the flour trade and favor- 
ably known to the large bakery 
trade throughout the country; 
has had over 20 years’ experi- 
ence in flour salesmanship, and 
has a thorough knowledge of 
flour; can give best of refer- 
ences; no objections to going to 
country mill. Address 834, care 
Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, 
Mo, 





AS MILLING SUPERINTENDENT, ANY 
size plant; thoroughly posted on all me- 
chanical problems pertaining to the mill- 
ing business; lifetime experience; age 45; 
references, Address 3982, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 
For the province of Quebec; we offer 
good inducement to the man or firm 
who can give us distribution; we 
mill only high class feeds, such as 
ground barley, ground or crushed 
oats, ground standard stock feed 
and chicken feed. Davidson & 
Smith Mill, 501 Board of Trade 
Building, Toronto. 








WANTED—SALESMAN FOR WISCONSIN 


representing Minneapolis mill; quality and 
co-operation guaranteed; in first letter 
state qualifications fully, salary expected 
and trade references if possible. Address 
3988, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLWRIGHT OR SUPERIN- 


tending mill construction of any kind; best 
of references. Address 1823 Como Ave. 
8.E., Minneapolis, 





TREASURER AND ACCOUNTANT IN AN 


up-to-date flour milling concern desires 
change. Address 3963, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SALESMAN TO REPRESENT NORTH- 


western mill in Ohio or adjacent territory; 
experienced, and can furnish good refer- 
ences. Address 3983, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





EXPERIENCED MANAGER 


Experienced executive available 
for a position as manager of a 
wheat flour mill; have wide 
trade acquaintance and unim- 
peachable record; qualifications 
vouched for in credentials cov- 
ering 15 years’ successful experi- 
ence; advertising and wheat 
buying were included in the 
position as manager with large 
milling corporation. Address 
“Experienced Manager,’’ care 
Northwestern Miller, 506 Temple 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 





RELIABLE MILLER IS OPEN FOR POSI- 
tion in mill of any capacity; 25 years’ ex- 
perience; hard and soft wheat; can come 
at once, Address 3984, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
calling on car-lot trade invites correspond- 
ence from reliable northwestern or south- 
western mill; New York or Ohio territory 
preferred. Address 3962, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS CHIEF CHEMIST, BY YOUNG MAR- 


ried man 28 years of age; I have had 
seven years’ practical laboratory experi- 
ence and am thoroughly familiar with all 
phases of mill control work; I have a 
fundamental knowledge of milling; know 
wheat, and am both a practical and tech- 
nical baker; am at present in charge of 
a laboratory, but am desirous of making 
different connections. Address 3989, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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AS SUPERINTENDENT, ASSISTANT SU- 


perintendent or head miller in mill from 
200 to 2,000 bbls daily capacity, grinding 
either spring or winter wheat or both, by 
first-class miller with 21 years’ practical 
experience in various large and small 
mills; would consider second place in large 
mill if right inducement made; have best 
of references and want to get connected 
with progressive and reliable firm who 
want high class man; age 37, married, 
small family; on account of mill being 
sold, I am at liberty and can come at 
once; will go anywhere; all letters prompt- 
ly answered. John Zingle, Box 475, Vic- 
tor, N. Y. 


INDIANA SALESMAN 
WANTED 


Leading Kansas miJl wants salesman 
for the state of Indiana; must be 
competent, experienced man, capable 
of producing business; only high class 
man will be considered; previous ac- 
quaintance with territory not neces- 
sary but desirable; flour already very 
favorably known in both jobbing and 
bakery trades in central states. Ad- 
dress Kansas Mill, care Northwestern 
Miller, Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











BY EXPERIENCED MAN, 10 YEARS WITH 
large mills as accountant, transit man 
and grain buyer; can furnish best of ref- 
erences from former employers; any legiti- 
mate proposition considered. Address 3965, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





RESPONSIBLE FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 
established car-lot trade throughout Con- 
necticut seeks position with reliable mill 
manufacturing high-grade flour; best ref- 
erences will be furnished. Address Salva- 
tore Ceraulo, P. O. Box 168, New Haven, 
Conn, 





CAPABLE FLOUR SALESMAN, 31 YEARS 
old, 11 years’ experience, established car- 
lot trade in Indiana, desires connection 
with reliable hard wheat mill as salesman 
or sales manager; excellent references. 
Address 3981, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





AS MILLWRIGHT, PERMANENT OR TEM- 
porary position; experienced in all lines of 
mill construction and machinery; have 
been employed by large western mill for 
past seven years; best references. Address 
728, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


RESPONSIBLE POSITION DESIRED IN 
the milling business by one who has served 
a continuous term with one firm; experi- 
enced in accounting, buying, selling and 
managing; excellent recommendations, 
Address 3975, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 








CAPABLE MARRIED MAN, 385 YEARS 
old, with 15 years’ continuous experience 
in milling business, desires responsible 
position in sales department of progressive 
mill; can furnish excellent references. Ad- 
dress 723, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





AS HEAD MILLER BY AN UP-TO-DATE 
miller; write me for references and state 
kind and size of mill you have and salary 
you will pay; I can come on short notice; 
have full set of tools and can do mill- 
wright work. Address Experience, 3979, 
care Northwestern Miller, anced 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN WHO Is AT 
present employed will connect with first- 
class mill as assistant manager or sales 
manager; fully qualified, energetic and 
entirely willing that salary be measured by 
results accomplished. Address 714, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 











EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER DESIRES 
position as bookkeeper or general office 
manager in grain or milling business; 
thoroughly acquainted with rates and 
transit matters; 31 years old, married. 
Address “Experienced Bookkeeper,” care 
Northwestern Miller, Ohio Building, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 


WANTED—A PRACTICAL MILLER WITH 


some money to invest, and desirous of get- 
ting into business for himself, can arrange 
to buy a complete 60-bbl Midget Marvel 
mill, with a reasonable payment down and 
ample time to take care of the balance; 
building and equipment are new and com- 
plete—electric power, steam heat, the best 
of cleaning and milling equipment, all 
ready to run; North Dakota location; 
plenty of the best spring wheat; this is a 
genuine opportunity and the chance of a 
lifetime for a man with experience and 
business ability. Address 3986, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL WITH 15,000- 


bu elevator attached; located in best hard 
wheat territory; good condition; bargain 
and terms to right party; worth looking 
into. Inquire 3854, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL AND ELEVATOR 
FOR SALE 


Milling capacity 400 bbls. Ele- 
vator capacity 50,000 bus; a 
good going concern well located 
for milling in transit for Duluth, 
Minnesota Transfer and Chi- 
cago; has a high class eastern 
trade and fine local business; 
wagon receipts of wheat more 
than enough to take care of 
local flour and feed sales, and 
never necessary to cancel ton- 
nage with the railroads. Ad- 
dress 3985, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE 


OUR 75-BBL FLOUR AND 
feed mill, with elevator and warehouse, 
concrete dam, with excellent power; 24-in 
ball-bearing attrition feed mill; good 
wheat section; good reason for selling; 
cheap if taken at once. Address 3972, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








200-BBL MILL WITH 


ESTABLISHED 
flour, feed and grain trade for sale at 
wonderful bargain; owner old, wishes to 
retire; transit arrangement on three rail- 
roads; great opportunity for promoter to 
make money promoting stock company. 
Address 3980, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE 9x24 DOUBLE STAND 


style “A” Allis rolls, rolls caliper 8%, 
$250; ome double stand 9x18 style “A” Allis 
roller mill, rolls caliper 8% or better, $175; 
one §0-bu capacity Sullivan corn crusher, 
$40; one cracked corn Invincible, size ‘‘0” 
separator, run less than 30 days, $190. 
Mills Machinery Exchange, 70 Chamber 
of Commerce, Minneapolis. 











WITH GOOD LIVE FIRM AS HEAD MILL- 
er, by middle-aged married man with life- 
time experience, all kinds of wheat and 
systems; keep mill up in good repair; 
state size and kind of mill and condition 
of same; also salary; can come on short 
notice. Address ‘‘Minnesota,’”’ 3978, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL 200 TO 1,500 
bbls capacity; have had 18 years’ experi- 
ence in hard wheat mills; 35 years of age, 
married, can come at once; would accept 
place in smaller mill on profit sharing 
plan or might buy an interest in good 
paying mill. Address D. B. Libbee, 304 
First Street West, Hutchinson, Kansas. 





IN YOUR SALES ORGANIZATION HAVE 
you an opening for a young man with 
established record of three years as flour 
salesman in New York state and Penn- 
sylvania? Applicant has been in window 
bakery business, and having disposed of 
same to advantage desires to return to 
selling again. Address 3970, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








NOTICE OF VOLUNTARY DISSOLUTION 


of The Bellman Company of Minneapolis, 
Minn, Notice is hereby given that, at a 
meeting of the stockholders of The Bell- 
man Company, a corporation chartered 
under the laws of the state of West Vir- 
ginia, held in Minneapolis, Minn., on Feb. 
3, 1921, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: “Whereas, The 
Bellman Company (a corporation created, 
organized and existing under the laws of 
the state of West Virginia) has discon- 
tinued active business, owes no debts, and 
has no assets,—Now, therefore, be it re- 
solved, That this corporation does hereby 
discontinue business as a corporation, and 
surrenders to the state of West Virginia 
its charter and corporate franchises."’ In 
accordance with the foregoing resolution 
public notice of dissolution is hereby pub- 
lished according to the laws of West Vir- 
ginia. William C, Edgar, president; Wil- 
liam C, Nichols, secretary (Seal), The 
Bellman Company, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Feb, 3, 1921. 


Immediate 
Delivery 


Brand New Never Used 


Two Monarch Ball Bearing Single 
Dise Mills, size No. 24, direct con- 
nected to 550 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle 
motor. Two Monarch Centrifugal 
Reels, No. 76, right-hand belt drive, 
size pulley 16x4.: 
MADE BY 
SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. 
Muncy, Pa. 
For full particulars write or wire: 
Purchasing Department 


New York & Pennsylvania 


200 Fifth Ave. 
Company Xtw YORK, N. Y. 








8-40 ft. 60,000 Ib. cap 


Box Cars steel center sill; ‘Insu- 


lated. Immediate ship- 
ment. 2-47 ft. 80M Ib. cap. wooden underframe 
Locomotives—Rails—Tanks—Boilers— Motors. 


ZELNICKER w ST.LOUIS 


Have you received YOUR 
copy new Bulletin 290? 











Russell’s Reports 


Wired Immediately 


Wheat—Flour—Corn—Rye. 
EXPORT—Prices and demand. 
CABLE—Daily cables world’s crops. 
MILLING—Demand and prices. 
RESEARCH WORK 


Can we assist you ? 


Russell's Commercial News 


* INCORPORATED 


24 Stone St. NEW YORK 














When GENUINE furs are needed, one 
should deal with an old-established, 
time-tried firm. The same rule ap- 
plies to the purchasing of diamonds 
or any valuables about which the 
average layman knows nothing. 


We handle 
nothing but F URS 
We have been in business in Minne- 


apolis over 30 years, and are well 
known to The Northwestern Miller. 





815 Nicollet Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 














° ° The only modern 
Riverside Code mitier's code in 
existence. 
Used exclusively by the leading ex- 
port millers of America. 
Per copy, $4.00. 
For sale by all its branches and 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
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Correct Milling yor: tscorrect mu: t comect, Profitable Mills 
appraise, and superintond installations My fampestion tees means success. Lifeexperience 
my guarantee. Highest obtained. Consult me now. Satisfied customers 
uy an, ora oe ee! aot —. 75e ft, Book of “DON’T CARRY THE OLD YEAR'S 
‘ormulas e and revised ion The er ng neer, 355 pages, a. 
400 cuts, nay os! most complete in the world on nis business, price $6.50 ae 4 ERRORS OVER INTO THE NEW 
paid, foreign ad CHAS. E. OLIVER. E. M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind., U.S. A. Bagology. 
ilr lai | 
More than 8,100 Railroad Claims 
Collected in 1920 
: We collect railroad claims, covering loss or damage M AKE : 4 
° : to grain, flour and mill products. o not overlook 
Machinery on Hand delay, shortage, decline in market and deterioration 
° N llection claims. We have an extensive organization for han- 
and Not in Use 0 Co or dling these matters. References: The Northwestern 1 9 2 1 
oem me ones No Pa Miller or any Minneapolis bank. We are members 
eutte stand relies Sais. y of the Grain Dealers’ National Association. We take THE 
: te oe a — upthe ey termed “clear record” claims. This 
a > peas 
All with plain babbitted bearings service is furnished on a percentage basis. BANNER 
and countershaft, roll feeders, 
without rolls, or pulleys. Th S e Adi C 
1 double stand 9x24 with vibratory e ecurity justment ompany, Inc. y EAR 4 
feeder. ° . , 
Fe oe cag EE ep a Oe 1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
high, plain oiling bearings, with . In 
gear differential, with rolls, roller 
feeder, without pulley. 
1 Allis 9x24, two pair high, gear dif- R . a 7 ss ; Y OUR 
ogg Nh Re ~ ieee geal Miller’s Fireproof Flexible Mill and Grain Elevator Spouts 
3 Nordyke & Marmon two high 16-in are indorsed by leading millers and milling engineers. They are lower at first cost 
centrifugal aspirators, without fans. than either metal or wood spouts of the old style. Ifyou are in need of spouts, let one ILL 
1 single pair 9x24 Wolf roll, gear dif. of our representatives call on you to contract your respouting and millwright work. 
ho pony mn ~ 4 eee complete MILLER SPOUTING Cco., West Bend, Wis. B 
w vibratory feeder. 
1 lot smooth ow fe Represented in the United States by Otto DeLaport, Osceola, Mo. Y 
7 T.A. McWilliams, 1908 Hayes St., Nashville, Tenn. Frank Saum, Superior, Nebraska 
4 double 9x18 Nordyke & Marmon O.N. MeFarland, 711% Main St., Dallas, Texas James Rigby & Sons, Cambria, Va. 
rolls with roll, countershaft and G.N. Robison, Box 106, No. Vernon, Ind. Bruno Koch, Williamsport, Pa. ACKING 
pulleys and roll feeders. Olds & Weaver, 407.So0. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. Canadian Representatives : 
3 9x30, L. C. Diebert, 35 Minna St., San Francisco, Cal. Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada Y ‘ 
1 pair 48-in buhrs with curb. OUR 
1 No. 44 Niagara dust collector. 
2 No, 34 Niagara dust collectors. There is EED GOVERN R FLOUR 
1 No. 6 Invincible milling separator, Only One 
plain bearing, with screens for corn. P] . 
im a The Common-Sense Horizontal Wheat Steamer is In— 
3 No. 1 Buckley mid. mills—LH with ane : 
out pulleys. a perfect wheat conditioner. Write for booklet. 
ee ae See Cee COLUMBIAN FEED GOVERNOR CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
or weignt, 104 North Second Street 





About 800 feet 4%-in elevator belting 
with buckets. 


PULLEYS To be published March 25th 


1 60-inx8%x47_ split pulley KS e e 
60-inx10x4j% solid pulley KS nvinci e 
50x26x4}§ double arm split KS f 


THE IMPROVED 
60x18x6 double gee split KS LANSING’S 


“SAXOLIN” 
a page cagerly azailed book Scourers 


‘eatin. toes te te one THE PEACE FLOUR CONTAINER 


parts with outside and center rim 


rine nearatinanwe | | NEGOTIATIONS Clean the wheat without 








ee 


“~ 


— 


ring oiling bearings and heavy ‘ eaki $ 
screw tightener for upright channel (A personal narrative) br ing it. , 
iron post supports. 
2 silent chain drive wheels 34-in m The best suction of any 
diameter, 12-in face, designed to be The real story of the Peace me 
MEE a0 Ghd WOM. Conference told for the first time ee Sa Adopt a Container 
as by one of the actual commis- 
4 Removes all dust and Worthy the Contents 
4 32x8-ft differential reels, practically sioners. 
new N. & M. make. dirt quickly. 
250 14-inx7-in V shape elevator cups. Price $3.00, postpaid z 
(Forel r Pp ) Write us for catalogue 
1 LH 18-inx48-ft simple non con., oreign postage extra 
girder type St. Louis Corliss engine and prices on our 7 
with two-piece cast-iron bed plate i 
with shaft and outboard bearing. BOOK SECTION complete line 
1 16-ftx26-i 1 heel . : 
x26-in split wheel and 1 9-ft LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager of It Will Help Sell 


6-inx26-in wheel. 
1 Gardner duplex 8-ftx5-inx10-in POWERS Your Flour 
boiler feed pump. 


No. 6 Iron Prince ecourer fitted with BOOK IMPORTERS Scourers 


~ 


drive on top, ball bearings, de- BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS 
tached ball-bearing fan, BOOKHUNTERS BOOKFINDERS Se arators 
Mower meal drier, 25 bus per hour. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN p 





1 
5 Standard belt tighteners. 
5 


16-inx1ll-in cast-iron pulleys. Packers 
Address Ete. 





AUNT JEMIMA MILLS COMPANY, Examinations 
St. Joseph, Mo. and Studies The Cleveland-Akron Bag 
Finance and The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. ™Buriap Company "Paver 
Accounts Minneapolis, Minn. PAPER, COTTON AND JUTE 
Branch Offices: BAGS OF ALL KINDS 


Great Falls, Mont., and 
Geo. C. Mortlock & Co. Winnipeg, Can. Branches: 

: The Chicago-Detroit Bag Co., omen, Ind. 
Certified Public Accountants Representing Buffalo Bag Co., Buffalo, N. Y 

74 Broadway, NEW YORK, Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. Missouri Valley Sack Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


and Kansas Reserve State Bank, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS Silver Creek, N. Y. 






































